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ABSTRACT 

The St. Paul Open School is a nongraded, K-12 school 
where students progress at their ,own rate of speed in each area of 
learning. It is child--centered rather than subject-'Centered, with 
emphasis on learning rather than teaching, on cooperation rather than 
competition. Teachers are imaginative and flexible, acting as guides 
and counselors rather than lecturers, authoritarians, and examiners. 
Instruction and evaluation are individualized for approximately 500 
student participants. There are few, if any, required courses at any 
level. Basic skills are considered important, particularly for t|ie 
younger participants. A wide range of student decision-making 
includes a choice of advisor, teachers, classes, activities, and 
educational goals. Many individual and small-group activities occur. 
Learners move around freely, talk, design projects, create learning 
experiences, and interact with others of varying ages and 
backgrounds. Outside resources, such as art centers and business 
offices are extensively used, particularly by the older learners. If 
a learner needs experiences, such as a foreign language or special 
science laboratory, which are not available at the schpol, 
arrangements are made to either include it in the activities of the 
Open School or provide the activity through some other source. 
(Author/JM) 
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Chapter I 



The Open Education Movement and the St. Paul Open School 



For at least twenty years America has endured a period characterized 
by stress and rapid social change. The effect of accelerating change upon 
people is of considerable importance to the institutions of our nation. A 
growing condition of crisis in our educational institutions has been widely 
discussed (Silberman, 1971; Coleman, 1972; Drucker, 1972) and is believed 
to result from this rapid change and the inability of educational institu- 
tions to keep pace. 

The history of recent events suggests that we have been commencing a 
period in which we are discarding values and material forms of a civilization 
that matured during the industrial revolution and are showing evidence of a 
shift in values and aspirations. One scholar asserts that this change can- 
not be adequately accomodated by institutional provisions maintained to 
achieve previous societal aspirations (Coleman, 1972). 

Prominent sociologists and anthropologists including Margaret Mead 
(1970) and William Glasser (1972) iterate the theme that our present period 
represents a new and conceptually distinct period in man's development. The 
major periods of epochs in Pjnerican history have generally followed the 
pattern of agricultural development, industrial revolution, and most recently 
technological development. Hardy (1972) refers to this technological period 
as the "super-industrial society," which he claims is a complex, fast-paced 
society dependent upon extremely advanced technology and a post-materialist 
value system. 

But with the advent of rapid change Americans have found themselves 
plagued with decaying urban areas, disorganized and unsatisfying community 
life, the coexistence of poverty and affluence, welfare inefficiencies, and 
a general declining quality of life associated with environmental deteriora- 
tion. Problems of this scope did not occur instantaneously but the rate of 
their emergence has been rapid enough to cause our nation to appear powerless 
to deter their des tructi veness . Hardy (1972) suggests that this sense of 
powerlessness may be the consequence of our failure to systematically 
examine national values in relation to changing realities. 

Despite the lack of programmatic attempts to induce changes in values, 
some shifts in values are quite recognizable. Both the periods in American 
history of agricultural development and industrial development were char- 
acterized by commitment to materialistic values and a faith in applied science 
and education. Our "super-industrial society" has been accompanied by a 
growing awareness of the need for valup^ such as corporate social responsi- 
bility, personal autonomy, sel-^-realizatiun, and the acceptability of innova- 
tion. 
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To illustrate the latter, the current position of the United States in 
the world econoniy clearly indicates that one of our major exportable products 
is innovative ideas. It is recognized that developing nations have a distinct 
trade advantage in their access to masses of cheap manpower and while countries 
such as West Germany and Japan can compete favorably with us in the production 
of industrial goods, the United States supplies electronic equipment, compu- 
ters, systems analysis, consultants and "life styles." Even in the field of 
the visual arts, America is now the major world supplier (films, printing, 
architecture) with Europeans and Japanese acting as buyers. Also, in the 
biological and physical sciences, the United States remains pre-eminent. For 
example, in recent years American physicists have been awarded a dispropor- 
tionately high number of awards from basic research. 

But a press for change in values has surfaced most dramatically as a 
challenge to our general system of public education. A number of people ^rross 
the nation have expressed a desire for an educational system that will be more 
compatible with emerging life styles and of greater value in the pr'^duction 
of skills and values related to major social trends and problems. A system 
that for many years received unquestioning support is now under serious attack. 
(Perrone, 1972; Silberman, 1970). 

Critics of American educational institutions contend that our schools are 
responsible for the mutilation of a child's spirit, the quelling of his 
spontaneity and sense joy from learning, and the erosion of his creativity and 
sense of self. The educational environment is described with what have become 
cliches: "joyless," "oppressive," and "prison-like" (Silberman, 1971; Kohl, 
1969). Curriculums are charged with being irrelevant and rigid (Hechinger, 
1973). Consequently, a major reorganization of schools appears inevitable as 
attempts are made to bring schooling into the mainstream of American life 
(Joiner, 1972). 

A trend in the direction of a major transformation of the schools can be 
seen in the open school movement. Nationally, open schools are being instituted 
in an increasing number of public school systems. And thi3 popular educational 
movement is seen by some as a panacea for our educational ills. Through its 
structure and philosophy, open education attempts to present children with a 
model of society, not in theoretical terms, but an inhabitable, experimental 
model of a world in which different people of varying ages, capacities, and 
interests pursue different tasks at different speeds. In this way, open 
education presents in minature a model for an organically structured, dynamic, 
and flexible society, of which its learners will become active agents. It is 
an attempt to "humanize" and "free" schools of what some see as a stultifying 
atmosphere without sacrificing intellectual development; a departure from the 
factory model of education that stresses conformity of behavior and content. 
As an educational alternative, open education is thought to hold considerable 
promise, not because it will resolve the myriad problems of America's schools, 
but because it may stimulate a major reexamination of many of our basic 
educational assumptions (Perrone, 1972). 

Although currently open education is receiving much attention, another 
ideology is evident that embodies the philosophical antithesis of open education. 
This movement, most popularly known as behaviorism is associated foremost with 
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lacking the crucial underlying philosophy , are too often mistakenly labeled 
"open." He suggests, that in order to clarify this confusion, the term 
"open-system classroom" be used to indicate openness in such areas as cognitive, 
affective, and interpersonal functioning; and the term "open classroom" be 
used to indicate open spatial or architectural arrangement. 

Still other open school programs provide freedom in more significant 
aspects than architecture, for example, course selection, admissions, curric- 
ulum adaptations to the individual, and time allocations. In these programs, 
learners are generally permitted to start, stop and proceed at their own pace 
and convenience. 

Many other open education programs approach even higher levels of freedom. 
Such programs are characterized by practically coniplete freedom with regard 
to the learner's goal selection, with aims of providing for the learner where 
he is, in his situation and on his terms. 



Though open education has been the central topic of numerous national 
and regional educational conferences, several books, and many pamphlets, a 
multiplicity of labels are commonly used to refer to the same general reform 
education movement. Numerous terms associated with "open education" are: 
"informal school," "integrated day," "open classroom," "activity-centered 
education," "British Infant School," and less often "child-centered education," 
"humanistic education" or "free school" (Katz, 1971). 

Attempting to soniewhat clarify the confusion, Nyquist and Hawes (1972) 
report that "open education" and "informal education" are terms coined by 
Americans and that "free day" and "integrated curriculum" are terms often 
used in England to designate an attitude regarding the nature of childhood, 
learning and schooling. 

Marshall (1972) also attempts to make a distinction in a portion of 
the terminology. He writes that neither "informal classroom" nor "integrated 
curriculum" are synonymous with an "open" classroom. "Integrated day" or 
'•integrated curriculum" usually refer to situations where topics for learning 
are not divided into the usual subject matter categories of reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, science, art, etc., nor studies at particular times during the 
day. Instead, learning cuts across all these categories. On the other hand, 
Marshall indicates that "informal education" has been used to describe those 
situations where an attempt has been made to move away from the ridigity of a 
fixed time schedule, formally prescribed curricula, and traditional hierar- 
chal role relationship. The concept of open education seemingly embodies all 
implicated by the various terms collectively. 

An agreement as to which term best conveys the desired connotation is 
not apparent. There is some resistance to standardization of either a label 
or connotation for fear of development of orthodoxies, of doctrines and 
ridigity (Katz, 1971) . 

Numerous advocates of open education (Bussis and Chittenden, 1970; 
Spodek, 1970; Katz, 1971; Marshall, 1972; Rogers, 1973) acknowledge difficulty 
also in defining the term open education . Marshall (1972) reports that most 
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the work of B.F. Skinner. Using operant conditioning, this educational 
approach stresses efficient teaching of basic academic skills. Strict con- 
trol and planning of the environment is a basic principle. The classroom 
teacher, in a superordinate role typically makes judgments with respect to 
what is to be learned, when it is to be learned, and in what sequence it 
is to be learned. Peter Madden (1972) indicates, in an article entitled 
"Skinner and the Open Classroom," that within the Skinnerian context even 
freedom and self-direction are viewed as skills to be learned in small, 
sequential reinforced steps, rather than as a natural development process. 

It is primarily the systematization of re-inforcers and the mechanistic 
view of man that distinguishes the behaviorist approach from that of open 
education. Both views postulate an ideal type, i.e. an idealized human 
being who manifests a set of "noble" qualities. Skinnerians, however, are 
quite willing to formulate a precise statement of the behaviors that define 
these qualities and a series of steps that should result in their attainment. 
Although not necessarily, these decisions usually rest with those who are 
already "socialized," the token dispensers rather than the token receivers. 
In contrast, open education advocates are unconvinced as to the need for 
systematic reinforcement and demonstrate a more naturalistic view in their 
belief that given freedom to do so, learners will select material and 
objectives that are appropriate for themselves and proceed in their natural 
growth with a minimum of outside control. 

Adherents to the behaviorist approach express confidence in behavior 
modification as a viable means of achieving learning efficiency. Katz (1971) 
indicates that there is convincing evidence that it is possible to teach the 
basic academic skills in the early years of schooling by the application of 
behavior modification techniques and intensive drill. However, this approach 
only answers the question: How can we efficiently teach children specific 
skills? It is the question itself that some contend is inappropriate. With 
the objective of humanizing education, the proper question might be: How 
can we teach children specific skills while at the same time strengthening 
and enhancing such qualities as: responsibility, sense of dignity, explora- 
tion, compassion, understanding and insight? 

While open education programs have increased in number, there is no 
generally accepted "model." Kohl (1969) indicates that there are as many 
variations of open programs as there are combinations of students and teachers. 
Open school exist at educational levels from preschool through secondary 
level, as well as higher and continuing education programs. Among these 
there are also differences in size; some are "minischool" reaching only a 
limited number of learners. However, all open school models have one principle 
in common. As interpreted by Wedemeyer (1972), they all represent efforts to 
extend the freedom of learners to explore, experiment, and choose. 

It should be noted that a number of so-called "open" schools are only 
open in an architectural sense, with le^^ners free to move about according 
to individualized work patterns. Marshal. (1972) is highly critical of 
architecturally open programs labeled as "open education." He indicates 
that the most misleading characteristic of open classroom is the openness of 
the spatial arrangement. Classrooms with an open spatial arrangement, but 
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of the literature attempts to indirectly define open education by either 
(a) delineating characteristics of open classrooms through descriptive 
examples of classrooms which are open and those not open, or, (b) enumera- 
ting important characteristics of open classrooms. Rathbone (1972) indicated 
that much discussion of "open" education has been characterized by a 
general vagueness of definition. Proponents often speak of teaching "this 
way" or make reference to a nebulous "it" which "got started" in certain 
primary schools in England. No one seemingly has the definition for open 
education. 

Katz (1971) attempts to tentatively formulate an operational definition 
of "open education" by delineating what is "open" about "open education," 
which is listed as follows: 

(1) Space - the use of space and movement of persons, materials and 

equipment is less routinized and more flexible. 

(2) Activity of kids - wider in scope, less bounded and freer. 

Activities transcend the classroom itself. 

(3) Source of activities - more likely are children's activities to be 

pursuits, extensions or elaborations of their own 
spontaneous interests. 

(4) Content or topics - range of topics or content toward which 

children's attention and energy are encouraged and guided 
are wider and more open. Goes beyond classroom. 

(5) Time - time for specific categories of classroom activities is 

flexible. 

(6) Teacher-child relationship - (a) interaction more likely to be 

initiated by children, (b) teacher more likely to work with 
individual children than with large or whole groups of 
children in the class. Less often teacher addresses whole 
group, (c) teacher gives suggestions, guidance, information, 
directions, instructions, feedback, clarification, processes 
questions, probes children's thinking, listens to children, 
and (d) response of teacher to undesirable behavior is more 
likely to be to interpret its meaning in terms of the class- 
room group's life and its moral implication, rather than 
punishment or ignore it. 

The Grosses (1971) indicate another popular way of conceptualizing 
open education is viewing it as an approach to teaching that discards the 
familiar classroom organization and the traditional, stylized role of teacher 
and pupils, for a freer, highly individualized, child-centered learning 
experience. Definitions of this nature '"e quite common in the literature 
but somewhat difficult to operational ize . 

Difficulty with precise terminology and definition relative to "open 
education" have had no noticeably adverse affect on the reform movement. 
Increasing numbers of individuals continue to write u*^* orate concerning 
the efficacy of open education. 

er|c 
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Historical Development of the Open School 

During the Fall, 1970, a conference on innovations in education was 
conducted at Macalester College. Following this conference, the Coalition 
for Better Schools, a local organization dedicated to achieving quality 
education in the metropolitan area, established a committee to consider 
alternatives in education. This committee attracted much interest and later 
became a nonprofit organization known as Alternatives, Inc. The focus of 
Alternatives, Inc. became the establishment of an open school within the 
St. Paul School System. 

During the months that followed, a number of activities were initiated 
by Alternatives, Inc. Numerous committees were formed to aid in the process 
of establishing an innovative educational institution within the existing 
complex social and political system. Following a number of public meetings 
and a school board workshop, a resolution calling for an open school was 
passed by Alternatives, Inc. The resolution was presented to the School 
Board on February 16, 1971. 

The Superintendent of Schools of St. Paul, Dr. G. Young, was supportive 
of the proposed innovation, but did not take an active role in pressing for 
change, electing instead to permit Alternatives, Inc. to convince necessary 
constituents of the importance of such a project. Subsequently, the Board 
of Education asked the administration to study the open school concept and 
make a recomrFendation on establishing an open school by Fall, 1971. As a 
result of combined efforts, the St. Paul Open School came into being and 
began operating on September 8, 1971. 

Description of the St. Paul Open School 

The St. Paul Open School is a non-graded, kindergarten through twelfth 
grade school where students progress at their own rate of speed in each area 
of learning. It is child-centered rather than subject-centered, with emphasis 
on learning rather than teaching, on cooperation rather than competition. 
Teachers are imaginative and flexible, acting as guides and counselors rather, 
than lecturers, authoritarians and examiners. 

Instruction and evaluation are individualized for approximately five 
hundred student participants. There are few, if any, required courses at any 
level. Basic skills are considered important, particularly for the younger 
participants. A wide range of student decision-making includes a choice of 
advisor, teachers, classes, activities and educational goals. Many individual 
and small-group activities occur, rather than large groups of children partic- 
ipating in the same activity simultaneously. Learners move around freely, 
talk, design projects, create learning experiences, and interact with others 
of varing ages and backgrounds. Outside resources, such as art centers, 
business offices and factories are extensively used, particularly by the 
older learners. If a learner need for experiences, such as a foreign language, 
special science laboratory, or special sports is not available at the school, 
arrangements are made to either include it in the activities of the Open 
School or provide the activity through some other source. 
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The St. Paul Open School attempts to provide quality education by 
combining several practices, often fragmented in other programs, under one 
total design. The program was built on the premise of providing an 
environment responsive to the needs of children, rather than adults. Listed 
below are the unique elements of the program design: 

1. Resource Areas : The design of the Open School includes three types 
of areas quiet, semi-quiet and active. There is a large resource area 
serving as a library, with centers built around subject matter areas such as 
science, music, art, communications, etc. These major resource areas provide 
a broad array of learning activities. 

2. Curriculum Scope : The curriculum and school goals emphasize "life 
skills." Skills and competences need to successfully cope with life are made 
a part of the daily life of the student. Individual programs are constructed 
from the array of activities and courses available in the resource areas. The 
student becomes an active agent in designing his education. 

3. Integrated Learning : A basic assumption strongly related to the 
functioning of the Open School is that learning occurs most effectively when 
based on interest. Teachers seek to integrate learnings from many areas into 
projects and activities. The involvement of students in particular projects 
or areas of the school is assumed to provide a wide range of learning out- 
comes across man/ subject areas. 

4. Fami ly Grouping : Pupils do not develop at the same rate and age. 
Older and younger students work together, learning and teaching one another. 
The presence of older pupils provide leadership models for younger pupils. 
Older pupils experience responsibility and leadership opportunities, enhancing 
their self-concept. 

5. Cornmunity as Classroom : The corrrnunity itself provides many learning 
experiences. Tnps are planned to take advantage of courses, activities, 
people and events in the community. The school makes use of a nearby ^MCA. 

Some students work as interns and volunteer in community agencies and businesses. 
Pupils have gone to Mexico, India, the Badlands, and touring the U.S.A. in a 
camper. 

6. Shared Decision-Making : Parents and pupils are involved in all basic 
decisions of the school. Their ideas are solicited and prized. They are 
listened to and the school is organized to accumulate and make use of the ideas 
and opinions of all • 

7. Teacher as Facilitator : The teacher's role changes from that of an 
information disperser and presenter to that of a facilitator; arranging 
learning experiences, clearing obstacles and barriers to learning, suggesting 
possibilities. To each resource area the teacher becomes an "orchestrator" 
of an array of people, resources, materials, activities and courses. Each 
teacher serves in the capacity of an af^*'"'sor to students in helping each 
student develop goals and a program to accomplish these goals. 

8. Resource People : The school provides many kinds of resource people 
for learning, certainly, teachers are not the only source. Thus aides, 
volunteers, and community resource people come to the school to provide 
learning experiences for youth. 
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9. Affective Emphasis : The goals and methods of the Open School place 
a special priority on affective dimensions because of the cumulative effects 
on learning. The student's self-concept is seen as fundamental to a can-do 
spirit, acceptance of others, and efficient learning. An examination of 
personal values and attitudes is encouraged in order to increase the congruence 
between behavior and the values of a democratic society. 

10. Heterogeneous Grouping : Life in a pluralistic world requires exposure 
and contact wi tn people of many backgrounds. Diversity provides richness, 
stimulation, and opportunities to examine individual values. The student 
body was carefully structured to reflect the cultural diversity of the city. 
Also, pupils with varying learning capacities are actively involved in the 
learning environments. 

In the Open School, pupils often classified as educational deviants in 
traditional programs are freed of stigmatizing labels, such as mentally 
retarded or emotionally disturbed. Because of the nature of the open educa- 
tion program, pupils often termed "exceptional" are a part of the total 
structure. 

Need for Evidence on Open Education 

Despite the profusion of information and polemic on open education, there 
is still a scarcity of rigorous research concerning its effect upon the develop- 
ment of children's thinking, attitudes and behavior (Barth, 1972). Formal 
research on open education has been neither steady nor cumulative. Even 
advocates of open education (Rathbone, 1972; Pigge, 1972; Ruedi and West, 1973) 
recognize that continuous claiins have been made for the effectiveness of the 
open classroom, but remain unsubstantiated in any but the most subjective terms. 

This scarcity of research points to a serious problem for open education: 
there is seemingly an inability and/or unwillingness to measure in any objective 
and systematic way important outcomes as a function of children's experiences 
in the open school environment. Pigge (1972) maintains that the scarcity of 
tangible evidence is related to the difficulty of obtaining concrete measures 
of effects other than achievement. 

In an effort to further knowledge about the impact of open education, the 
present study of the St. Paul Open School, St. Paul, Minnesota, was conducted. 
This study focused heavily on measurements relative to changes within the 
affective domain, as opposed to measurements of cognitive development. Concern 
for academic achievement is important in open education but the major goals are 
superordinate to the simple acquisition of facts and academic knowledge. As 
has been stated, open programs are concerned with the development of attitudes 
and values. 

The articulated goals of the St. Paul Open School, which served as the 
basis for a program evaluation, were as follows: THE ST. PAUL OPEN SCHOOL 
SEEKS TO ESTABLISH A PROGRAM IN WHICH PEOPLE — 

1. Approach learning with confidence and joy. 

2. See themselves as worthwhile persons. 
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3. Are basically comfortable but at the same time are committed to 
respond honestly to the actions of others. 

4. Have an active positive regards for every person as an individual. 

5. Develop an understanding of human social systems and physical 
envi ronments . 

6. Develop and reassess personal values by involvement with diverse 
value systems. 

7. Develop social skills including conciliation, persuasion, honest 
communication and group decision-making. 

8. Develop basic skills including reading, writing, speaking, computation 
and learning. 

9. Develop good health habits, physical fitness and recreational skills. 

10. Develop willingness to take risks, participate actively even in the 
face of uncertainty, develop commitments and become involved. 

11. Think through and deal with the possible consequences of their 
personal decisions and actions. 

12. Develop a sense of awe and wonder; a capacity for esthetic appreciation 
and employment. 

13. Are creative, curious, open to new experiences. 

14. Believe their individual actions can influence the course of events. 

15. Practice and develop the ability to critically evaluate information 
received for use in decision-making. 

16. Recognize the humor and incongruity that is a part of the human 
experience. 
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Chapter II 



Review of Literature on Open Education 



The open education movement was not generally recognized as a significant 
educational phenomenon until after the document. Children and T heir Primary 
School , was published in England in 1967 (Perrone, 1972). This report, most 
popularily known as the Plowden Report, was written by the Central Advisory 
Council for Education under the chairmanship of Lady Plowden. The publication 
is credited with widely influencing education reformers on both sides of the 
Atlantic (Nyquist and Hawes, 1972). It is enthusiastic in its reaffirmation 
of the need to organize education around the needs of children, their patterns 
of growth, interest, and their play (Perrone, 1972). While it is impossible to 
capture the spirit of the Plowden Report in its two volumes, Perrone (1972) in- 
cluded several quotes from the report that are quite visible in much of the 
more recent literature relating to the basic philosophy of open education. 
Extracts are as follows: 

"At the heart of the education process lies the child." 

"Children need to be themselves ...to enjoy the present, 

to get ready for the future, to create and to love, to learn 

to face adversity, to behave responsibly ...to be human." 

"The best preparation for being a happy and useful man or woman 
is to live fully as a child." 

"The distinction between work and play is false ...play is 
the principal means of learning in early childhood." 

"Good teaching practice insists that knowledge does not fall 
into neatly separate compartments and that work and play are 
not opposite but complementary." 

Its careful documentation of what is known about child development and the 
formulation of what is good for children are the main strengths of the Plowden 
Report. 

Following the Plowden Report, Joseph Featherstone began a series of articles 
in The New Republic concerning the British Informal Schools. Writers (Beatrice 
and t^onaTH" Gross , 1970; Resnik, 1971) refer to Featherstone 's articles as 
particularly important since these articles are considered the catalyst for the 
open education movement in the United States. 

Featherstone 's influence is reaffirmed by Hechinger (1973). He indicates 
that open education turned up as a novelty and promise in 1968, after the 
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publication of Featherstone's articles. The articles, published in 1967, re- 
portedly described the practice of open education in England and speculated on 
as well as recommending its practice in America. Later, in 1971, Featherstone 
combined these writings with subsequent articles and published them in Schools 
Where Children Le arn . He is recognized as one of the earliest advocates of 
open education Tn America. 

Writers (Resnik, 1971; Newsweek, 1971) indicate that in 1971 Crisis in 
The Classroom by Charles Silberman gave impetus to the open education movement. 
Through this work, Americans learned about the application of open education. 
Since then, much of the literature has contained repeated quotes from Silberman's 
book. Such quotes as "joyless schools," "mutilation of child's spirit," and 
"failed because of mindlessness" have become familiar cliches. Silberman be- 
came the reigning prophet of educational change in America (Newsweek, 1971). 

In Crisis in The Classroom , Silberman advocates "informal education" on all 
levels as a remeHy for what he describes as the "barren and intellectually sterile 
atmosphere" of the majority of American schools. Silberman's prime denunciation 
of the "grim, joyless, repressive places" most schools are is documented with 
numerous examples of incidents observed in schools. He expresses indignance at 
"the failures of public schools," which he contends result from a failure to think 
seriously or deeply about the purposes and consequences of education. Olfiesh and 
McLlvane (1972) summarize the contribution of Silberman's writing by indicating 
the recognized significance and value of Silberman's concepts. 

Review of the literature from a pedagogical viewpoint demonstrates that open 
education is not novel anJ evidences varied historical roots. Perrone (1972) 
reported that many of the underlying principles basic to open education form- 
ulations are consistent with rhetoric that filled the literature of education 
during past decades. In addition to accounts of progressive education practiced 
on a small scale in a few communities during the 1920' s and 1930's, advocates of 
open education turn for support to the philosophical and psychological writings 
of Jacques Rousseau, Leo Tolstoy, Johann Pestallozzi, Marie Montessori, Friederich 
Froebel, and John Dewey, as well as the more contemporary works of Jean Piaget, 
Jerome Bruner, John Holt, Joseph Featherstone, Herb Kohl, and Charles Silberman. 

Marshall (1971) writes that the open classroom clearly has roots in the 
progressive education of the twenties and thirties with its stress on Dewey's 
concept of experimental learning and exploration. He reports that faith in the 
child's natural curiosity and growth represents a mode of educational thought 
that begins at least with Rousseau and in this century has won advocates ranging 
from Dewey to A. S. Neill to John Holt. Proponents of the open classroom often 
cite the psychological and educational studies of Jean Piaget to substantiate 
the idea that children learn through direct experience. 

Within much of the literature continuous reference is made to basic 
underlying premises of open education. Coleman (1973), Satore (1972), and 
Nyquist (1971), maintain that there are two basic principles of open education: 
(1) respect for the child, and (2) trust in the child. 
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In 1971, Rathbone identified the following concepts as basic to the ph'Mosophy 
of open education: (a) a basic belief in how children learn which alludes i:o 
direct experience as central to learning; (The child is not viewed as a passive 
vessel waiting to be filled, but instead a self-activated maker of meaning); 
(b) a view of knowledge that highly regards learning as an individualistic ex- ,^ 
perience. (Rejection of the idea that there is an inherently i ndispensible body . 
of knowledge that every child should know); (c) a perspective on schooling which 
conceptualizes the function of school as encouraging exploration, helping children 
acquire competence at self-selected tasks, facilitating children's learning to 
learn; (d) a view of the teacher's role which de-emphasizes the teacher as 
possessor of special knowledge, transmitter of answers, evaluator, standard 
setter, determiner of curriculum and the like. Rather, it emphasizes teacher as 
trained observer, psychological supporter, presenter of environment, and general 
facilitator of learning. The teacher is mainly assistan t to not director of the 
child's activity; (e) a regard for the psycho-emotional TlTmate which fosters 
affective as well as social and cognitive growth. Multi-age grouping, de-emphasis 
on competition, absence of explicit and rigid curricular goals and teacher's 
attitude are all contributing factors; and (f) a basic moral context that considers 
the child to be a moral being with rights and obligations along with a belief in 
the natural, inherent goodness of man. These six interlocking beliefs, often 
fragmented in the literature, form a philosophical basis for open education. 

Nyquist (1971), articulated goals for open education which are concerned with 
the development of attitudes and behaviors relating to school and learning. He 
indicated that the goals of open education siinply stated are: (1) happy children 
who feel successful and confident; (2) self-disciplined children who have whole- 
some attitudes towards life and learning; (3) independent thinkers who are self- 
propelled and continuing learners: (4) readers who are increasingly fluent and who 
enjoy reading; (5) children who write because they want to record and convey 
thoughts; and (6) competent students who are able to cope with fundamental math, 
science, and social science concepts necessary to answer important questions and 
to solve problems. 

As open education began to be put into operation, advocates of the movement 
claimed positive influence for these less traditional goals (Ruedi and West, 1973). 
Along with the general claim of humanistic doctrine a variety of other claims are 
made. In 1960, Neill attested to a wide variety of effects for Summerhill such 
as the reduction of inhibitions about sex, increased self-confidence and creativity 
of students, greater appreciation of freedom and enhancement of self-concept. 
Spomberg (1969) claimed that students from the open education classroom express 
their feelings and interests more individually. MacDonald (1970) viewed open 
education as exemplifying the moral principles of a democracy while Featherstone 
(1971) suggested that students in the open classroom enjoy learning more, become 
more creative, and develop better thinking abilities- Newsweek (1971) reported 
that the open classroom produces cumulative progress academically and at the same 
time develops immeasurably happier children. Rogers (1973) reports that research 
indicates that children learn in open classrooms, feel right about themselves, and 
find what they need in open classrooms. Such claims are basically subjective 
assessments of programs by professional educators and social comentators. 
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In spite of nuinerous claims regarding the effectiveness of open education, 
observers (Katz, 1971; Barth, 1972; Rathbone 1972) acknowledge a scarcity of 
evidence substantiating such claims. Barth reports that there is virtually no 
rigorous research concerning the effect of open education on the development 
of children's thinking, attitudes, and behavior, as compared with the effects 
associated with traditional forms of education. He reports a single study by 
Gardner. Barth concluded that even though Gardner's findings appear to reflect 
favorably on open education practices, her results need to be interpreted 
cautiously. The main criticism of this particular study concerns the technique 
of comparison between children in "control" school and those in "experimental" 
school. Barth feels the comparison technique is closer to a sample survey with 
subjective interpretation than to careful research. He concluded it is impossible 
to accept the conclusions with confidence. 

Rathbone (1972) reports a study by Walberg and Thomas, "Characteristics of 
Open Education: Towards an Operational Definition," which he believes shows 
considerable promise because it combines statistical procedures of "hard" research 
with sensitivity to goals of open education. 

oLudies were found in the literature comparing non-academic effect of open 
versus traditional education. Pigge (1972) reviewed an instrument for comparing 
differences in conforming behavior of high school students in an open versus a 
traditional setting. As one would expect results confirmed that traditional 
class children were more likely to demonstrate conforming behavior. Pigge 
concluded that open education pupils appeared to have more confidence in their 
ability to perform a difficult task than did traditional class children. 

Heimgartner (1972) conducted a study to determine whether any change occurred 
in the self-concept of children in an open space environment as compared to the 
change of self-concept of children in a self-contained environment. A total of 
216 children, part from an open space environment and the other from self-contained 
classrooms, were administered the Self-Social Symbols Tasks and the Children's 
Self-Social Construct Tests. From the data collected, it was concluded that: 
(1) children working in open space have greater identification with the group 
than the children in self-contained classrooms; (2) childrer in open space have 
an increase in self-esteem, while children in self-contained classroom demonstrate 
a loss; (3) children in open space do not view themselves differently in the 
relationship of their size to that of an adult: and (4) children in open space 
do not identify with a single teacher. 

Ruedi and West (1973) recently conducted a study comparing the self-concept 
of pupils in an open school with the self-concept of pupils in a traditional 
school. Elimination of grades, setting of goals, and greater opportunity for 
social interaction with peers and teacher were elements considered likely to 
foster a more favorable self-concept, as well as significantly bette* ratings 
on the separate factors - Autonomy, Interpersonal-Adequacy, Academic Adequacy, 
and Teacher-School -- for pupils in open program. Within each grade and for 
all grades combined, for composite self-concept and for each factor, sixteen 
out of twenty items were in the predict, direction. However, the only results 
shown to be significantly highc at the .05 level was in the factor Teacher-School. 
This study is supportive of open education, then, in only a very limited sense. 
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Purkey, Graves and Zellner (1970) conducted a study comparing self-perceptior 
of pupils in an experimental school with that of pupils in a traditional school. 
Findings were interpreted to mean that pupils in the experimental school evidenced 
greater self-esteem than pupils enrolled in the traditional school and that as 
grade level increased, measured differences in self-esteem between the two groups 
of pupils increased. The general findings of this study were interpreted to mean 
that pupils in an innovative or "humanistic" elementary school evidenced more 
favorable self-esteem than pupils in a comparable but traditionally oriented 
elementary school. Data suggest that prolonged exposure to the environments of 
the innovative school has a positive influence on self-esteem of children ages 
eight to twelve. 

Little evidence appears in the literature comparing school achievement in 
open and traditional schools. Good Houiekeeping (1971) indicated that test 
averages of the open school students in North Benninqton, Vermont, were above 
national average. On the other hand, Newsweek (1971) reported test scores were 
lower for students in an open school than for students in neighboring traditional 
schools in Livermore, California. Reports from Great Britain (Featherstone, 1967a, 
1967b) indicated slight advantages from traditional schools students on "con- 
ventional" tests. Perrone (1972) indicated that evaluation completed in England 
supported the informal practices, noting that children achieve about the same 
levels on standardized achievement tests in typical subject matter areas as do 
children in formal schools. Perrone (1972) also reported that children in North 
Dakota open classrooms tended to achieve at levels equal to and sometimes better 
than children in reference populations. 

The Association for Children with Learning Disabilities Newsletter (1973) 
reported a study by Soar at the University of Florida in which he !:ci:cnpted to 
determine differences in cognitive growth between children in an "open" and 
those in a tightly controlled classroom. He reported that far more important 
than the organization of the classroom was the teacher's deep commitment to her 
class. No conclusion was reached as to whether one group was superior to the 
other. The implication was that there were no differences attributable to 
organization . 

Carlson (1973) reports findings from the evaluation of an open school program 
in Minnesota in which positive achievement gains were noted. In the Spring of 1970, 
SRA achievement tests were administered to collect base line data. Attention was 
concentrated on SRA achievement growth scores for 1970-72. They were compared 
with similar grade levels of the planning school year (1969-70), when the 
traditional approach was in effect. The first year of achievement testing 
disclosed five losses and one gain when comparing scores of subtests with those 
of the planning year. The second year brought six gains and no losses when 
compared with the planning year. Results were therefore favorable to the open 
school program. 

Though literature reports examples of achievement comparisons between open 
and traditional approaches, various writers (Newsweek, 1971; Pigge, 1972; 
Rogers, 1973) are opposed to comparisons based on standardized achievement testing. 
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Newsweek (1971) reported that one way to establish whether children in 
open classrooms learn as much or as rapidly as children taught by conventional 
methods might be to measure the performance of children under the conventional 
and the informal syistem. However, the article indicates that such an evalua- 
tion would be controversial, in that standardized testing is geared towards 
assessing goals of the traditional curriculum and not towards goals of cpen 
education. Desired program outcomes are believed to be unmeasurable by 
conventional tests. 

In 1972 Pigge stated that although open-class students rhould not be 
compared with traditional classroom students solely on the basis of achieve- 
ment test scores, such a comparision is precisely what many Americans insist 
upon making. Two reasons are given why many evaluators of open education 
insist on achievement test comparisons. The reasons are: (1) people doing 
the evaluation still cherish the traditional goal of education academic 
achievement, and (2) except for achievement tests, concrete, quantifiable 
ways for comparing children exposed to the two approaches are difficult to 
devise. 

Rogers (1973) reports disaffection with the use of standardized testing as 
a means of assessing success of open education programs. He claims that such 
tests are unreliable judgments of whether one school or teacher is superior 
to another. Rogers expressed the need for tests that measure such qualities 
as judgment, originality, curiosity, independence and sensitivity, in attempts 
to evaluate open education programs. 

Though not directly opposing achievement comparisions between open and 
traditional approaches, an article by DeRivera (1973) considers the general 
use of standardized achievement tests as inappropriate for open program 
evaluation. Evaluation of such programs should include looking at some of 
the goals of the program other than "basic" skills. Respecting the importance 
of evaluation to the development of innovative education programs, DeRivera 
suggests the use of teacher observations as a viable means of evaluating 
open programs . 

Teacher observations as a means of evaluating open programs can con- 
ceivably provide useful information. However, such an evaluation technique 
is highly subjective. According to Rathbone (1972), there is a need for 
objective evaluation based on formal research, if open education is to 
develop and strengthen. 
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Evaluation Procedures 

The design of this study was a corollary of the program proposal pre- 
pared by Open School personnel for the purpose of federal funding. In pre- 
paring the design, each of the general program objectives was translated 
into a corresponding evaluation objective. For each evaluation objective, 
a preliminary instrumentation, sampling procedure, and statistical analysis 
was proposed. Program goals thus served as guidelines for evaluating the 
effect of the Open School program. 

It was considered important that concerned parties of the Open School 
reach agreement relative to evaluation of the program. Consequently, a 
number of preliminary meetings were held between the Open School Personnel 
and the E\'aluation Director. Coinciding with the philosophy of participa- 
tory democracy in the Open School, parent, student, and staff input into 
the evaluation planning was considered important. Reaching agreement 
relative to appropriate instrumentation was the chief concern during these 
meetings. In that there is no single instrument ideally suited for measuring 
a particular outcome, a number of alternatives were posed. Decisions were 
made as to the most appropriate instruments to use for evaluating each 
program objective. 

In mid-October, agreement was reached as to the instrumentation, 
design, and analysis. A representative of the State Department of Education, 
Division of Planning and Evaluation (Dr. Leonard Nachman) and the project 
auditor (Dr. Jerry Mansergh, Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of School Study) 
were in attendance at the final negotiations, along with school and parent 
representatives. In January, the project auditor submitted a letter in which 
he critiqued as well as responded generally to the evaluation design. This 
particular document was retained by the administration of the Open School. 

The possibility of the necessity to modify the initial design during 
the course of study was recognized. It was agreed that modifications could . 
be made if conditions warranted. Agreement between the Evaluation Director 
and the Director of the Open School was the condition under which modifica- 
tion of design was to occur. In the following detailed presentation of 
methods, any deviations from the original design are noted and their causes 
explained. 

Population 

Students 

Three basic groups were included in the study. They were student, staff 
and parents, with relative importance in the study being concurrent with the 
order in which the groups are listed. Students included as subjects in the 
affective testing phase of the study were of chronological ages that would be 
equivalent to "grades" four through twelve in a traditionally organized school. 
Students at level kindergarten through three were excluded from the affective 
phase for the following reasons: (1) The primary thrust of the study was 
toward the identification of effects in the affective domain. Reliable 
instrumentation for assessing important variables in this area is rarely 
found for these lower levels. (2) The maturity of subjects at levels K through 
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three would make it very difficult to test them economically in the Open 
School environment. (3) Previous experience in the Open School had 
indicated that program effects were more likely to be measurable for "grades" 
four and above. 

A total of ^71 students were included in the study. This number 
represented continuously enrolled students of levels one through twelve. 
The only group of students for whom no data was collected were those at 
kindergarten level . 

The following table (Table 1) show; the racial-ethnic distribution of 
students in the Open School as of March 16, 1973, along with a broad socio- 
economic status (SES) index. The SES category is dichotomous, with low 
defined in terms of eligibility for free lunch program. 

TABLE 1 

Racial-Ethnic Distribution of Open School Students (K-12) 
and Proportion of Each Group Defined as Low SES by Free 
Lunch Index (Total N = 513) 





Racial-Ethnic 


% of 
Popul ation 


% Defined 
as Low SES 



Black 


(57) 


n .1 


47.0 


Chicano 


(14) 


2.7 


100.0 


Indian 


(20) 


3.9 


85.0 


Caucasian 


(417) 


81.3 


18.9 


Other 


(5) 


.9 


0.0 


Total Minority 


(96) 


18.7 


58.0 



Of the 471 students eligible, pre-test data indicated that approximately 
82 percent were tested. This level is considered sufficient to overshadow 
biasing effects (Robin, 1965). The problem of obtaining complete test data 
on all subjects is particularly difficult in the Open School, for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) students spend more time in externships than occurs in 
conventional schools; (2) students follow flexible schedules; (3) students 
frequently change schedules; and (4) stuu^ ts do not organize themselves 
according to grade or age levels as is frequently demanded for test admin- 
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istration. Such problems regarding testing in open school programs have 
been noted in a sufficient degree to produce an article specifically 
addressed to the problem (McCaffery and Turner, 1970). 

In Table 2, a breakdown of subjects tested according to grade level, 
instrument, and testing period is presented. 

TABLE 2 

Instrumentation and N per Grade Level, Pre-test 
and Post-test: St. Paul Open School 





Grade Level 


Instrument 


Pre-test 


Post-test 






N 


N 


Four 


Demographic Survey (DS) 


N.A. 


38 




Iowa Test of Basic Skills 








(ITBS) Vocab., Read., Arith.) 


N.A. 


36 




California Test of Personality 








(CTP) and Interests Inventory 


37 


33 




Cooperative School & College 








Ability Tests (SCAT) (Verbal) 


36 


32 


Five 


DS 


N.A. 


39 




CTP & Interests Inv. 


38 


34 




SCAT -- Verbal 


36 


35 


Six 


DS 


N.A. 


44 




ITBS 


N.A. 


36 




CTP & Interests Inv. 


37 


36 




SCAT — Verbal 


39 


35 


Seven 


DS 


N.A. 


41 




SCAT — Verbal 


40 


38 


Eight 


DS 


N.A. 


42 




SCAT — Verbal 


41 


34 




High School Personality 








Questionnaire (HSPQ) 


40 


31 


Nine 


DS 


N.A. 


42 




SCAT — Verbal 


40 


35 




HSPQ 


39 


30 




Iowa Test of Educational Develop. 








(Vocab., Read., Math., Lang, arts) 


N.A. 


27 
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Table 2 continued 



Ten 


DS 


N.A. 


48 




SCAT — Verbal 


41 


29 




HSPQ 


36 


26 


El even 


Do 


"1 A 


48 




SCAT — Verbal 


35 


24 




Dogmatism 


35 


23 




Authoritarianism 


34 


23 




Adjective Self-Description 


29 


23 


Twelve 


DS 


N.A. 


43 




SCAT — Verbal 


33 


25 




Dogmatism 


32 


25 




Authoritarianism 


31 


25 




Adjective Self-Description 


27 


21 


Staff 


Authoritarianism 


43 


N.A. 




Dogmatism 


43 


N.A. 




Adjective Description of 








12th urade Advisees 


30 


24 


Parents 


Parent Survey 


N.A. 


414 (max 
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Direct observations of student activities were conducted on fourteen 
students, randomly selected from stratifications in age and degree of 
success in the Open School. Interviews were also held with the fourteen 
students, their advisors and parents. A second phase of the observational 
study concerned the precision recording of behavior for 169 students. 
These 169 students were selected by a quasi-random process. Approximately 
every fourth student encountered in succession by an observer was observed 
for six minutes. Details of the observation are provided in the instrumen- 
tation section. The racial-ethnic breakdown of subjects in the second phase 
of the observational study was: Caucasian = 133; Black = 25; Brown = 7; and 
Oriental = 4. Age and sex breakdowns were: ages 5-7 = 26 ;8 - 12 = 66; 
ages 13 - 18 = 55; adult = 22; male = 76; female = 93. 

Staff 

Thirty of forty-three staff members responded to Dogmatism and Author- 
itarianism measures. The designation "staff member" represents paraprofes- 
sionals, advisors (teachers), guidance counselors^ and administrators. All 
advisors of twelfth "grade" level students were included in a separate study 
of change in teachers' perceptions of students. 

Parents 

Through the use of telephone surveys and follow-up questionnaires, an 
attempt was made to obtain parent perceptions of the Open School. Some data 
was obtained from approximately 85% of the families. The N's varied per 
item however, because some parents were unable to formulate a definite 
response to particular questions, responding instead as being uncertain or 
not knowing. The lowest response rate on a single question was 178 of 513 or 
about 30 percent. An average item response rate of 52 percent was noted for 
the entire set of questions. 

Schools 

In that a part of the study concerned making comparisons between the 
Open School and traditional schools in the use of community resources and 
experiences outside of the school walls, traditional schools served as 
sampling units also. From a list of all public elementary and secondary 
schools in the St. Paul District, four traditional schools were randomly 
selected to enable comparisons across schools to be made. Two elementary 
schools, one junior high, and one senior high were selected for this purpose. 

Instrumentati on 

Primary concerns in selecting instruments for the study were that they 
be measures widely used in previous research and that the instruments possess 
good technical properties (reliability and validity). In cases where repeated 
measures were necessary, a preference was given to instruments with alternate 
forms . 

Cooperative School and College Abilities Test (Grades Four through Twelve) 

The Cooperative School and College Abilities Test produced by Educational 
Testing Service in 1967 was chosen as a measure of verbal skills. Commonly 
referred to as the SCAT, the test was designed to provide estimates of basic 
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verbal and mathematical abilities. Only the verbal component was admin- 
istered, however, because of time constraints and because verbal skills 
were deemed more directly relevant to the thrust of the Open School pro- 
gram. Students in grades four through twelve responded to the test. 

The verbal skills component of this test uses fifty verbal analogy 
items which require approximately twenty minutes to complete. Items are 
of the form: 

Calf : cow : : 

A puppy : dog 

B nest : bi rd 

C horse : bull 

D shell : turtle 

In Gilford's Structure of Intellect Model, such items would represent 
cognition of semantic relations (CMR), a mental ability which shows a 
great deal of overlap (high correlation) with more general verbal intel- 
ligence measures such as the WISC. 

Two forms of the test were used, an advantage in any repeated measures 
context because one source of error variance (prior exposure to items and 
indeterminate variations among subjects in learning) is eliminated. Another 
strong point of the SCAT is the scope and representativeness of the nonrt 
sample. Sampling of schools was based on systems listed in the 1964-65 
Education Directory , which lists public and private school systems with an 
enrollment of 300 or more. Stratified random sampling was conducted with 
stratification by grade (four through twelve) and state with approximation 
through randomization on system size. The final normative sample contained 
950 schools. 

On the verbal test, the sexes perform similarly, with girls scoring 
equal or slightly higher than boys in all but grades eleven and twelve. 
Because the test was designed to predict academic success, the observed 
correlations with grade point average in English and math should be noted. 
Studies at grades five, eight, eleven, and twelve disclosed a correlation 
range of .32 to .77 in fifty schools. Verbal scores correlated .52 with 
rank in graduating class. Kuder-Richardson formula 20 reliabilities for 
the verbal section are .87 or better for all grades. 

California Test of Personality and Interests Inventory (Grades Four, Five, 
and Six) 

Students at ''grade'' levels four, five, and six responded to the California 
Test of Personality (CTP), 1953 Revision, Elementary Series. At Pre-test, 
form AA was administered, and at Post-test, form BB was administered. 

"Life adjustment" is the organizing concept upon which the CTP is based, 
and although this instrument is rather outdated and in need of revision 
(present author's opinion), the test has been widely used in educational 
research and for purposes of guidance. Two general areas are presumably 
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assessed: Personal Adjustment and Social Adjustment, each with six 
Components. Personal Adjustment components are: (1) self-reliance; 
(2) sense of personal worth; (3) sense of personal freedom; (4) feeling of 
belonging; (5) withdrawing tendencies; (6) nervous symptoms. Social 
Adjustment Components are: (1) social standards; (2) social skills; (3) anti- 
social tendencies; (4) family relations; (5) occupational relations; 
(6) community relations. 

The major difficulty with the test, in the opinion of the present author, 
is that items are derived from an a priori definition of adjustment. It 
has long been noted that ^'adjustment means the pursuit of life styles which 
are compatible with life styles of upper middle class psychologists. But in 
addition to this, historical changes in culture and values have occurred over 
the past twenty years which have resulted in new definitions of normalcy. For 
example, the test authors view the subordination of egoistic tendencies in 
favor of interests in the problems and activities of associates (Riesmann's 
"other-directedness") as a manifestation of good social adjustment. This 
position, however, would be debatable today. 

The technical properties of the test are acceptable with alternate form 
reliabilities of .93 or better and a mean phi coefficient (item by total) of 
.40. Test administration requires approximately 45 minutes in a group setting. 
Raw scores can be collapsed and converted to percentiles 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 30, 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 95, 98, and 99. It should be recognized that this 
conversion process will radically decrease the reliability of the test by 
reducing the variance. 

The "Interests Inventory'' section of the CTP was also administered. 
Students' choices of "engaging in" or "would like to engage in" particular 
activities were scored as one (1), indicative of interest. 

Cattell's High School Personality Quiz (Grades Eight, Nine, and Ten) 

Students ai ''grade" levels eight, nine, and ten responded to the High 
School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ), 1969 revision. A pre test, 
form A was used and a post test, form C was administered. 

This personality test is designed to measure fourteen factorial ly Independ- 
ent dimensions of personality in about forty to fifty minutes. These dimensions 
were revealed, in a sense mathematically constructed, through factor analysis 
of an item matrix. In contrast to the California Test of Personality, the 
HSPQ organization is derived from an empirical analysis of human responses to 
test items according to fixed decision rules and procedures. It will be 
recalled that the components of the California resulted from a priori theoret- 
ical analysis and a logical taxonomy. Both popular and professional labels 
are given the fourteen components along with symbolic identities (e.g., Q2) . 
Each of the dimensions is considered bi-poplar. For example. Factor A is 
defined by the extremes, sizothymia-affectothymia. 

Test-retest coefficients of stability for a single form for each of the 
fourteen components range from .74 to .91. Equivalence coefficients of A 
with B range from .27 to .50 per component. Homogeneity coefficients (rp) 
range from .20 to .43 per component. 
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A complete treatment of the validity of the test is beyond the scope 
of the present document. In the Handbook , 212 studies relating to this 
test are cited. Studies of academic achievement as criterion, sex and age 
differences, referral for school problems, scholastic interests, dropout, 
giftedness, and personality change with education have been conducted. 
Profiles have been reported for creative individuals, neurotic children, 
addicts, speech defective, physically disabled, conduct disordered, 
character disordered, delinquents, popular students, Olympic athletes, and 
psychiatric technicians among others. 

It should be noted that a single personality test was not used across 
all grades because of the danger that the selected test might prove; inappro- 
priate and result in "across-the-board" poor data. By varying the. tests, 
the risk of a bad selection decision was minimized. It is the opinion of 
the investigator that if a single test were to be used, the HSPQ would have 
been the better of the personality measures, 

Veldman and Parker's Adapted Adjective Check List (Grades Eleven and Twelve) 

The Adjective Check List (ACL) of Gough and He"!lbrun (1965) contained 
300 items and measured seven major orthogonal factors. Regarding this number 
of items as uneconomical, Veldman and Parker adapted the ACL, retaining the 
seven factors but reducing the number of adjective pairs to eight per factor. 
These were selected according to magnitude of factor loadings and item by 
total correlations. Vel:;::ian and Parker's version was administered to the 
students of "grades" eleven and twelve. In addition, advisors attempted to 
construct projected self-ratings for senior advisees at pre test and post 
test. The purpose of this was to determine whether or not advisors profited 
from interaction with students and were able to construct profiles more 
similar to actual student self-evaluation profiles at year's end than at 
year's beginning. 

In a paper delivered to the American Educational Research Association in 
1969, Veldman and Parker reported correlations of .70 to .99 between empirical 
and hypothesized factors as an index of construct validity. Test-retest 
coefficients of stability ranged from .80 to .92. It was also demonstrated 
that the besi scoring procedure would be a simple sum of the items per factor. 
Item scores are obtained by Likert scale (1-5) with the word "No" over the 
column of ones, and the word "Yes" over the column of fives. 

The California "F" Scale ( Authoritarianism) Form 45 (Grades Eleven and Twelve 
and Staff) 

A modified version (Sanford and Older, 1950) of the California "F" Scale 
was used to measure authoritarian attitudes among older students and staff. 
The "F" scale has been widely used in social-psychological research and is 
probably one of the most widely used attitudinal measures. The sixteen-item 
version used in the present study resi-'^'^^d from psychometric studies of the 
original questionnaire. Econ'^-^y was the primary objective of the modification. 

Several dimensions of what has been termed the authoritarian attitude are 
measured by the instrument. These are: (1) conventionalism; (2) authoritarian 
submission; (3) authoritarian aggression; (4) anti-intraception; (5) superstition 



and stereotypy; (6) power and toughness; (7) destructi veness and cynicism; 
(8) projectivi ty ; and (9) sex. This organization represents a logical 
taxonomy rather than orthogonal factors. Items appear as measures of more 
than a single factor and therefore artificial correlations between factors 
are built into the data through the test-scoring procedure. The existence 
of this built-in correlation tends to produce a condition in which change 
that occurs in a particular dimension or sub-area will be accompanied by 
change in other areas which use redundant items to produce component scores 
(Struening and Richardson, 1965). 

A number of studies have reported on the reliability of the scale and 
it has been found acceptable In this regard. Validity studies have been 
numerous and have examined the relevance of authoritarian attitudes to 
social disfunction, subcultural variations, leadership choice, anti -feminity, 
orejudice, urban stratification, role conflict, ethnocentrism, anti-semi tism, 
c-thnicity, and humor, to mention a few. 

Original scoring procedures yielded an item mid-point of zero. A score 
of three indicated the highest possible expression of authoritarianism on a 
particular item; a score of negative three the lowest. In order to eliminate 
the need for negative numbers, scoring was modified to yield a mid-point of 
3.5, a score of six representing the strongest authoritarian orientation, a 
score of one the strongest non-authoritarian. 

Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale Form D (Grades Eleven and Twelve and Staff) 

Dogmatism measurement was developed by Milton Rokeach and concerns 
determining the openness and closedness of belief systems. The term 
dogmatism in a social psychology is used to "signify the extent to which an 
individual has an authoritarian outlook on life, an intolerance toward those 
with opposing beliefs, and a sufferance of those with similar beliefs" 
(Rokeach, 1960). At least five different versions of the scale have been 
produced, with Form D being used in the present study. The reason for its 
selection was that this Form was reported on extensively in The Open and 
Closed Mind by Rokeach, et al . 

Like other attitudinal measures such as the "F" scale, dogmatism is 
broken down into several conceptually distinct psychological dimensions. 
These are: 

1. Isolation within and between belief and disbelief systems. 

2. Coexistence of contradictions within belief system. 

3. Beliefs regarding aloneness, isolation, and helplessness. 

4. Uncertainty concerning the future. 

5. Feelings of self-inadequacy and inner conflict. 

6. Concern with power and status. 

7. Paranoid outlook. 

8. Authoritarian views. 
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9. Intolerance 

10. Avoidance of facts that do not fit belief systems. 

11. Attitudes toward past, present, and future. 

Scoring procedures involved the same transformations that were used with 
the F scale. (A score of 3.5 would be indicative of psychological neutrality.) 
Rokeach reported an attenuation-corrected odd-even reliability of .91 for Form 
D. It should be noted that sub-dimensions of the scale are not considered 
factors, and are not necessarily scored separately. Commonly, the sum of 
scores on all items is considered the subject's level of dogmatism. 

Occupational Prestige -- SES (Grades Four through Twelve) 

An index of socio-economic status (SES) was obtained for each family by 
rating the breadwinr:er's occupation according to a set of numerical prestige 
values assigned to various occupations by the American public. This was the 
North Hatt Scale upon which work was done originally (1947) by the National 
Opinion Research Center. Occupation was rated by a representative sample as 
being of either excellent standing, good standing, average standing, somewhat 
below average standing, or poor standing. Respective scores of 100, 80, 60, 
40, and 20 were assigned to responses and mean values per occupation calculated. 
Means ranged from 96 for Supreme Court Justice to 33 for shoe-shiner. In 
1963 NORC replicated the 1947 study using similar sampling procedures, and 
obtained a correlation of .99 between the 1947 and 1963 prestige rankings. 
These results suggest that occupational prestige rankings are very stable in 
this culture and suggest the present day validity of the scale. 

Parent Interview Schedule 

The Parent Interview Schedule was designed by the Open School staff to 
elicit parent opinion in areas of concern to the professional school personnel. 
This structured interview was designed for telephone survey use, but was mailed 
to those parents who could not be reached via that media. Because the schedule 
was designed specifically for use in the local situation, opinions can only be 
available regarding its face validity. With this, the staff reportedly was 
satisfied. 

Observations 

The observation form was devised by staff members and consisted of four major 
categories: (1) interaction with others; (2) physical activity; (3) interaction 
with the physical environment; and (4) expressed feelings. Observations were 
made by two trained observers on every fourth person encountered while moving 
slowly through the school, covering each area at least three times during a 
three-day period. Each subject so selected was observed for six minutes (+) with 
activities recorded at half-minute intp^vals. Recording of activities involved 
placing a check next to a specific activity taking place. The greatest possible 
number of checks per category was 2028 (twelve one-half minute intervals times 
169 subjects observed). The observation format was as follows: 

A. Interaction with others 



1. Kind 



a. Helping 

b. Neutral 

c. Being helped 

2. Quality 

a. Pleasant 

b. Neutral 

c. Unpleasant 

3. Identity of the other 

a. Same age 

b. Older 

c. Younger 

d. Same sex 

e. Opposite sex 

f. Same race 

g. Other race 

Physical Activity 

1. Reading 

2. Writing 

3. Speaking 

4. Listening 

5. Computing 

6. Large motor 

7. Making 

8. Abusing objects 

9. Abusing others 
10. Other 

a. Playing cards and games 

b. Typing 

c. Acting 

d. Making movies 

e. Sitting 

f . Watching 

g. Playing guitar 

h . Washing 

i . Being abused 

Interaction with Physical Environment 

1 . Ki nd 

a. Looking 

b. Touching 

2. Quality 

a. Appreciating 

b. Neutral 

c. Not appreciating 
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D. Expressed Feelings 

1. Laughter 

2. Smiles 

3. Neutral 

4. Frown 

5. Crying 

Because the above was designed expressly for this study, the reliability 
and validity are indeterminate. 

Demographic Data (Grades Four through Twelve) 

School records were examined for each student in attendance at the Open 
School at any time during the school year. The following variables were 
recorded with subjects not being identified by name, but by an I.D. number 
developed expressly for this study: sex, year of birth, breadwinner's occupa- 
tion, time since first enrollment in the Open School, race (dominant or 
minority), "grade" level, attendance for current and past two years, previous 
academic achievement, referral for psychological or special class, suspension, 
and retention. Records were also examined and judgment made as to whether or 
not the child had a history of academic or behavior problems. Parent involve- 
ment in the school's activities and whether or not the parents objected to 
testing was also judged. 

Academic Achievement Data 

The St. Paul public schools follow a staggered testing schedule. In the 
Spring of 1973 "grades" four and six were tested with the Iowa Test of Basic 
Ski 1 Is in the areas of vocabulary, reading, and arithmetic, as part o? the 
regular testing program. Students at "grade" level nine responded to the Iowa 
Test of Educational Development ^ which covers reading, mathematics, vocabulary, 
and language arts. Both of these are widely used conventional achievement tests. 

Data Collection Procedure 

Pre-test : Mrs. Mary Grace Scher, a local professional trained in testing 
methods, was responsible for data collection on site. The following is her 
description of data collection activities. 

Before testing was begun at the Open School, a letter was sent to all 
parents by the Director, explaining the evaluation of the school and the plan 
for testing. Parents were asked to call the school for further information, 
or to indicate if they did not want their children involved. No objections 
were received. 

Each subject was assigned an identification number. Since the study is 
based on group data, anonymity could !: assured. 

In the pre-testing, the following instruments were used: 

SCAT (verbal) all students fourth grade level and above 

Veldman's Adjective Self-Description students eleventh 
O and twelfth grade 
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CattelTs HSPQ — eighth* ninth, tenth grades 

California Test of Personality fourth, fifth, sixth grades 

Rokeach's "D" scale eleventh, twelfth grades, all staff 

Adjective self-description advisors of twelfth grade 
students rated advisees 

California "F" (authoritarianism) scale eleventh, twelfth 
grades, all staff 

Pre-testing began on November 14, 1972. All students above the third- 
grade level were tested, with a few exceptions. Because of the length of 
the tests, all but the seventh-graders required two testing sessions. 
Advisors were informed of the testing program at staff meetings, and each 
ddvisor was informed of the schedule as soon as the tests were available. 
A reminder was given to each advisor the day before his advisees were 
scheduled. A quiet, closed room was used for the group testings. According 
to the original schedule, all students were to have been tested by December 1. 
Most tests were completed by that date. The unavailability of one of the 
tests and the difficulty of gettinn all the students together delayed 
completion of the pre-testing until December 18. There were twenty-five 
group testing sessions, plus forty with individuals or groups of two or 
three. 

Of 354 students, twenty-one did not complete any of the tests, twelve 
completed half of the set of tests. Thirteen students left the school soon 
after completing the pre-test, three took some of the pre-test, and three 
took none. Of the fifty-three staff members, forty-six completed the pre- 
test. Two contract staff, one aide, one clerical and all three custodial 
staff failed to return the questionnaires. 

The chief difficulty in finishing the tcbting of the entire population 
lay in the very organization of the Open School. With no self-contained 
classrooms, there is no time that one can find a group composed of only 
ten-year-old's, for example. The student must be brought to the testing 
situation, rather than the testing being taken to him. Some of the more 
specific problems included: 

1) Some students spend a great deal of time out of the building in 
internships and special projects. 

2) Some students were threatened by the idea of testing, avoiding or 
refusing participation. 

3) Prolonged illness or extended trips kept a few students away from 
school during the testing period. 

4) Advisors felt that testing three of the students would be excessively 
disturbing to them, and asked that they be excused. 

5) One major tactic was to approach students informally and persuade 
them to come along. In this regard, it was very helpful to know 
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the students and to have fairly good rapport with them prior to the testing 
situation. The attitude of many of the students and some of the staff was 
suspicious and skeptical at first. At least as much time was spent in 
conversation explaining the tests as was spent in testing. A school psy- 
chologist who teaches a course at the school scheduled an extra meeting at 
this writer's request, to explain testing and answer questions with interested 
students. Most of the students cooperated after explanation of the need 
for the evaluation and the assurance of anonymity. Most expressed interest 
in the results of the evaluation. 

Post- test : Preceding the post-testing with personality, attitude and 
verbal ability Instruments; , achievement tests were given. It was decided 
to follow the District policy, therefore those students on the first, second, 
and third grade levels were given the Metropolitan Achievement Tests; those on 
the fourth and sixth grade levels, the Iowa Test of Basic Skills; and those on 
the ninth, the Iowa Test of Educational Development. There were thirty testing 
sessions, beginning on April 9. Approximately twenty students in the first 
through sixth grade levels were either unwilling or unable to complete the 
standard achievement tests, and were given the Wide Range Achievement Test. 

Post- testing followed the same pattern as pre-testing. All of the instru- 
ments were used again, on the same populations, with the exception that the 
California "F" Scale and Rokeach's "D" Scale were not given to the staff a 
second time. Twenty-five group sessions were needed, plus approximately thirty 
individual sessions. Th^ post-testing was begun on May 7, and continued until 
the last day of school, June 5. 

Of the 358 students in the age range tested, twenty-two were unavailable 
or excused. Forty-one others did not complete any of the tests. Eleven com- 
pleted only half of the tests. 

Difficulties in administering the tests were the same as in the fall, with 
the additional problem of "the end of the year" atmosphere. Many students had 
begun employment that kept them from scheduled sessions. Also, there was more 
resistance to missing classes or activities that were being completed and the 
weather was warm. In addition, many of the students found repeating a test they 
previously considered irrelevant or silly very distasteful. The California 
Personality Test was particularly distressing to them. The questions often 
referred to classroom behavior that Open School students could not relate to; 
some were so out of date they had to be "translated" (for example, none of the 
children knew the meaning of the expression, "have it in for you"). In general, 
much more persuasion was necessary the second time around, and with less suc- 
cessful results, to which the number of students cooperating will testify. 

It was planned that eleventh and twelfth grade students from two nearby 
high schools would be given the California "F" and Rokeach's "D" Scales for 
purposes of comparison. Permission was not given by the District for this to 
be done. 

Part of the evaluation called for comparing type and extent of experiences 
beyond the school walls with neighboring schools. From lists of all public 
secondary schools in the St. Paul district, four were randomly selected: one 
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senior high, one junior high, two elementary schools. Interviews were 
held with principals and/or other school representatives to acquire the 
necessary information. These visitations were conducted during May. 

Work and activity logs kept at the Open School were examined. Data 
was gathered to determine the extent of involvement of local community 
paraprofessionals , resource persons and volunteers. 

Parent opinions regarding the Open School were solicited in early 
May by telephone. A group of fifteen parent volunteers conducted the 
survey. Families without phones were contacted by mail. 

A team headed by Dr, Glen Bracht of the University of Minnesota con- 
ducted on-site observations during April. Whole-day observations of a 
randomly selected set (fourteen) of students were conducted, along with 
interviews with students, advisors, and parents. A second set of observa- 
tions consisted of recording specific behaviors during six-minute periods 
on every fourth child encountered in various areas of the school over a 
three-day period. Several graduate students, under the direction of 
Dr. Bracht, served as data-gatherers. 

Research Questions (Major) 

A. What trends, if any, developed in the area of personality? 

1. Did students in the Open School change in self- 
description? 

2. Did changes occur in personality factors measured 
by either the California or the HSPQ? 

3. Did "interests" change over the school year? 

B. Were trends toward decreasing authoritarian attitudes apparent 
among students? 

C. Were trends toward decreasing dogmatism apparent among students? 

D. What levels of authoritarianism and dogmatism characterize the 
staff of the Open School? 

E. Did students show evidence of teacher influence by showing 
dogmatism and authoritarianism scores more compatible with 
those of teachers? 

F. Are Open School students less authoritarian and dogmatic 
than those in neighboring schools? (This question was 
deleted because permission to administer the instruments 
in neighboring schools was withheld.) 

G. Do Open School students show trends toward improved attendance 
over previous years? (prior to enrollment in the Open School) 
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H. Can variations in attendance patterns among Open School students 
be explained on the basis of demographic and other school record 
data? If so, to what degree? 

I. Do Open School students show improvement in verbal ability? If 
so, to what extent? 

J. What is the status of Open School students in academic achievement 
at year's end? 

K. What kinds of interactions occur among students in the Open School 
and what are their relative frequencies? 

L. To what extent are local community paraprofessionals , resource 
persons, and volunteers involved in the program? 

M. Does the Open School provide more learning opportunities beyond the 
school walls through internships, work experiences, field trips, and 
exchange programs than conventional schools? 

N. To what extent has the Open School attained racial and ethnic 
heterogeneity when compared with city -wide demographic data? 

Modifications in the Evaluation Design 

1. The original design called for the direct observation of teaching 
behavior using some adaptation of the Flanders system. It was 
impossible to implement a suitable adaptation and train observers 
during the limited time period of the evaluation and for the limited 
available budget. It was agreed between evaluation and project 
personnel that an original observation and interview instrument, 
especially designed for use in the Open School would be used instead. 
Dr. Glenn Bracht of the University of Minnesota was responsible for 
gathering this data. 

2. Dogmatism and authoritarianism comparisons could not be made with 
neighboring schools. Permission to obtain comparative data using 
these instruments was withheld. The evaluator was not made aware 
of the reason for this decision. 

3. Academic achievement testing was conducted only at grade levels 
one, two, three, four, six, and rine. This was because the city- 
wide testing schedule involves testing selected grades each year 
rather than across-the-board testing. 

4. Open School staff did not respond to the dogmatism and authoritar- 
ianism scales at year's end. There were two reasons for not gathering 
this data. Fi^^st, data collected in the fall and presented in the 
interim report demonstrated that the staff was very low in author- 
itarianism and dogmatism. In th.. ense, there was little room for 
improvement. Second, th^ Evaluator and Program Director agreed that 
obtaining such data would be low in cost effectiveness, because of 
the tremendous "end of school" demands on the staff. 
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Chapter IV 



The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of an open school 
on personality, interests, authoritarianism, dogmatism and verbal abilities. 
Pupils were assessed in all five areas. Dogmatism and authoritarianism 
measures were also obtained from the staff. Pre and post-test comparisons 
are the basis for reporting changes that occured during an academic year of 
the Open School program. Demographic data, experiences bf^yond school walls 
and observations relating to program effectiveness provided additional data. 

Demographic Characteristics of Students 

During the post- test period, basic demographic information was obtained 
from school records for each student participating in the Open School during 
the 1972-73 school year. Numerous variables were recorded on each student 
identified only by an I.D. number. Tables displayed in this section provide 
an overview of the Open School population. Also, data is provided on standard 
achievement test scores obtained during Spring, 1973, as part of the city-wide 
testing program. 

Table 3 presents data by grade level regarding sex, academic problems, 
behavior problems, referrals for psychological, referrals for special class 
and retentions in grade. 
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Data on the racial -ethnic distribution of students in the Open School 
is contained in Table 4. 



TABLE 4 

Minority Representation by Grade: 1972 - 73 N=539 





Grade Level 


Minority* 

N % 


Majority 
N % 



Kdg. 


7 


22 


25 


78 


One 


3 


08 


36 


92 


Two 


4 


10 


38 


90 


1 111 cc 


7 


1 7 
1 / 






Four 


8 


21 


30 


79 


Five 


5 


13 


34 


87 


Six 


3 


18 


36 


82 


Seven 


7 


17 


34 


83 


Eight 


4 


10 


38 


90 


Nine 


14 


33 


r8 


67 


Ten 


7 


15 


41 


85 


Eleven 


12 


25 


36 


75 


Twel ve 


11 


30 


30 


70 


Total 


99 


18.4 


440 


81 .6 



^Minority includes Blacks, Chicanos, American Indians, and Orientals. 
According to city-wide statistics, the system-wide racial -ethnic distribu- 
tion of minority groups totaled eleven percent. Minority representation 
in the Open School exceeded the city-wide average. 
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The Duncan Scale of Occupational Prestige was used to rate occupations 
of breadwinners for Open School students. Findings are presented in Table 5. 

TABLE 5 

Duncan Scale Socio-Economic Status Ratings: 
Frequency Distribution by Grade Level 
1972 - 73 N=537 





Grade Level 


Total N 


0 - 25 


Duncan SES Levels 
26 - 50 51 - 75 


76 - 100 



Kdg. 


32 


3 


1 


10 


18 


One 


39 


6 


1 


10 


22 


Two 


42 


5 


2 


17 


18 


Three 


41 


5 


4 


10 


22 


Four 


38 


10 


1 


11 


17 


Five 


39 


3 


1 


17 


18 


Six 


44 


9 


3 


15 


17 


Seven 


41 


4 


3 


17 


16 


Eight 


42 


4 


5 


18 


15 


Nine 


42 


6 


6 


16 


14 


Ten 


48 


11 


7 


16 


14 


Eleven 


48 


10 




15 


14 


Twel ve 


43 


8 


8 


11 


15 



Note: 42.8 percent are in upper S£S quartile. 
15.6 percent are in lower SES quartile. 

Although the Open School appears t^^ ^ave achieved good racial balance, 
the program draws heavily on farcies in the upper quartile of SES. The 
Duncan Scale lower SES quartile result (15.6%) is slightly lower than, but 
consistent with the "free lunch index" of low SES result reported in Table 1 
(18.7%). 
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Parent involvement in activities of the Open School was obtained from 
administrative records. Level of parental involvement was indicated as 
either none, little, some or much, TabK 6 reports findings indicated by 
grade level • 

TABLE 6 



Parent Involvement In Program 
Frequency Distribution by Grade Level 1972 - 73 N=539 





Grade Level 


None 


(Level of Parent Involvement) 
Little Some 


Much 



Kdq, 


8 


9 


6 


9 


First 


2 


10 


17 


10 


Second 


7 


6 


14 


15 


Third 


2 


9 


13 


17 


Fourth 


8 


10 


9 


11 


Fifth 


5 


8 


10 


16 


Sixth 


12 


8 


11 


13 


Seventh 


9 


7 


13 


12 


Eighth 


11 


11 


9 


n 


Ninth 


12 


8 


8 


14 


Tenth 


26 


7 


6 


9 


Eleventh 


26 


7 


5 


10 


Twel th 


24 


12 


2 


5 



Note: Kendall tau = -.24 

Data contained in the table (Table 6) indicates less involvement by 
parents of students in upper grade levels. Parental involvement was more 
evident at lower grade levels, A Kendall tau rank correlation of -.24 
suggests a general low negative association between parent involvement and 
grade level . 
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Voluntay^y Withdrawals 

Although an analysis of student transfer and drop-out was not planned 
as part of the evaluation, data on voluntary withdrawal was assembled as 
part of the examination of school records. The data in Table 7 is offered 
to enable the reader to obtain further insight into the nature of the Open 
School population. Student withf^rawal can occur due to a number of reasons: 
1) parent dissatisfaction with the program; 2) student dissatisfaction with 
the program; 3) family mobility; 4) voluntary withdrawal from school upon 
reaching legal age to do so. An overall rate of withdrawal of 6.5 percent, 
is, in the opinion of the evaluator, not to be considered high for an experi- 
mental program. At grades ten and eleven, the higher rate of withdrawal 
reflects the fact that students are reaching an age at which they are 
permitted to drop out of school. The figures of 20.8 and 12.5 percent, when 
reduced by the number that transfer to other schools or programs (estimated 
5 percent) are below national averages. Although at the time of writing 
city-wide figures were not available, it would be interesting to compare these 
attrition rates with those of other schools in the city of St. Paul. 

TABLE 7 

Voluntary Withdrawals from Program 
Frequency Distribution by Grade Level 1972-73 

N=539 



Grade Level N Withdrew % Withdrew 



Kdg. 


1 


3.1 


One 


4 


10.3 


Two , 


1 


2.4 


Three 


1 


2.4 


Four 


0 


0.0 


Five 


4 


10.3 


Six 


0 


0.0 


Seven 


2 


4.9 


Eight 


1 


2.4 


Nine 


3 


7.1 


Ten 


10 


20.8 


Eleven 


6 


12.5 


Twelve 


_Z 


4.7 


^-*al 


35 


6.5 
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Reading Achievement (Grades One, Two, Three) 

In the St. Paul school system, various tests are administered at different 
grade levels as part of the city-wide testing program. In the Spring of 1973, 
academic achievement data was obtained on grade levels one, two, three, four, 
six and nine. Summaries of academic achievement data from the Open School are 
contained in Tables 8, 9, and 10. 

TABLE 8 



Metropolitan Word Knowledge 
Frequency Distribution and Grade Equivalents by Grade Level 1972 - 73 









(Grade Level ) 




Grade Equivalent Score 


One 


Two 


Three 


N=33 


N=35 


N=34 



1 .0 - 1 .5 


5 


2 


3 


1.6 - 2.0 


13 


7 


0 


2.1 - 2.5 


1 


4 


2 


2.6 - 3.0 


7 


4 


2 


3.1 - 3.5 


7 


5 


4 


3.6 - 4.0 


- 


2 


4 


4.1 - 4.5 


- 


3 


3 


4.6 - 5.0 


- 


3 


7 


5.1 - 5.5 




4 


3 


5.6 - 6.0 




1 


2 


6.1 - 6.5 








6.6 - 7.0 






1 


7.1 - 7.5 








7.6 - 8.0 






2 


8.1 - 8.5 






1 


8.6 - 9.0 








9.1 - 9.5 








9.6 -10.0 








Mean Grade Equivalent 


2.26 


3.36 


4 
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Mean Grade Equivalents of 2.26 for grade one; 3.36 for grade two; and 
4.33 for grade three in word knowledge are all above grade norms for starting 
subsequent grade level work in September, 1973. 

Table 9 contains Metropolitan Reading data on grades one, two and three. 
Mean Grade Equivalent scores of 2.08 for grade one; 3.07 for grade two, and 
4.30 for grade three, are all at or above grade norms for subsequent grade 
levels . 



TABLE 9 

Metropolitan Reading 
Frequency Distribution and Grade Equivalents by Grade Level 1972 - 73 





Grade Equivalents 


One 
N=32 


(Grade Level) 
Two 
N=33 


Three 
N=24 



1.0 


- 1.5 


8 


2 


1 


1.6 


- 2.0 


12 


4 


1 


2.1 


- 2.5 


5 


9 


0 


2.6 


- 3.0 


4 


4 


8 


3.1 


- 3.5 


- 


3 


- 


3.6 


- 4.0 


2 


3 


3 


4.1 


- 4.5 


1 


4 


5 


4.6 


- 5.0 




2 




5.1 


- 5.5 




1 


1 


5.6 


- 6.0 








6.1 


- 6.5 




1 




6.6 


- 7.0 








7.1 


- 7.5 






1 


7.6 


~ 8.0 






2 


8.1 


- 8.5 






2 


8.6 


- 9.0 








9.1 


- 9.5 








9.6 


-10.0 









iS n Grade Equivalent 2.08 3.07 4.30 
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The Iowa Test of Basic Skills was administered to grades four and six. 
Mean grade equivalents are reported. The Iowa Test of Educational Develop- 
ment was given to grade nine and mean national percentiles are present. 
Results for all three grades are presented in Table 10. All data was obtained 
from the city-wide testing program, v/hich reported grade nine data in mean 
national percentiles rather than mean grade equivalent. 

TABLE 10 

Academic Achievement Mean Grade Equivalents 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills (Grade four and six) and Iowa Test of 
Educational Development (Grade 9) 1972 - 73 





Sub Test 


_Four N=36 
X Grade Equiv, 


Six N=36 
X Grade Equiv. 


_ Nine N=25 

X Nat' 1 . Percentile 



Iowa Test and Basic Skills 



Vocabulary 


4.90 


6.71 


Reading 


4.30 


6.49 


Arithmetic Concepts 


3.94 


5.70 


Arithmetic Problems 


3.67 


5.35 


Arithmetic Total 


3.87 


5.55 


Compos i te 


4.25 


6.23 



Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
Reading Comprehension 
Reading Vocabulary 
Reading Total 
Language Usage 
Spel 1 i ng 
Language Total 
Mathemati cs 
Science Comprehension 



70.28 
72.96 
71.92 
71 .16 
61 .62 
66.72 
A 62.11 
B 56.92 



A. N=18 

B. N=27 
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Learning Experiences Beyond School Walls 

Data was gathered to permit a comparison of the extent of learning activities 
beyond school walls of the Open School students with students in four traditional 
schools. From a list of public elementary and secondary schools in the St. Paul 
School District, four traditional schools were randomly selected. Two elementary, 
one junior high and one senior high were chosen. Principals and/or their repre- 
sentatives were interviewed to gather data relative to external activities during 
the 1972-73 school year. Findings are presented in Table 11. 

TABLE 11 

External Activities and N Participants per School 



External Activities Open Central Highland Drew Mississippi 

School N High N Jr. High N Elem. N Elem. N 
N=506 N=^1179 N=1188 N=400 N=500 



Careers- i n-Communi ty 
Program 


78 




* 






Colleqe Courses 


7 




50 






Courses in other 
High Schools 


6 




5 


N.A.** 




Film in the Cities 


8 




5 


N.A. 




Learning Centers 


69 




153 


64 


400 0 


Twin City Inst, for 
Talented Vouth 


13 ( 
32 ( 


'72) 
'73) 


N.A. 


N.A. 




Paid Work Experience 


34 




150 


N.A. 




Exchanges within Dist. 


22 




100 


N.A. 




Exchanaes Without Dist. 


27 




50 


N.A. 




Extended Field Trips 


13 




1 


0 


0 0 


Short Field Trips 


611 




173 


51 


51 87 


Urban Arts 


0 




1 


N.A. 




Band Trips out of Town 


0 




6 


N.A. 




Students Tutoring or 
Volunteering 


50 




25 


N.A. 


N.A. N.A 



pn|/^"ink spaces indicating not applicable. 

indicating information not available. 
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The careers in community program was implemented at the Open School in 
the Fall of 1972. During mid-October, 1972, thirty-two students v/orked in 
the community or engaged in shadow studies in occupations of interest to them. 
By the end of the year, seventy-eight students had been placed in ninty-one 
different community placements. Expectations and responsibilities, time, 
duration and extent of the commitment, were all determined individually between 
the business or professional person and the student. Many students worked the 
entire year, while others committed themselves for six months. Still others 
conducted a series of one day shadow studies. No students from traditional 
schools participated in the career-in-community program. 

Exchanges outside of the district for the Open School provided study in 
the Centro Escolar, Puebla, Mexico, for seventeen students. These pupils 
lived with Mexican families and attended school. Mexican students made an 
exchange visit for three weeks. 

Ten Open School students made exchange visits for a week in Walden II 
in Racine, Wisconsin. Also, two elementary and twenty senior high school 
students made exchanges with other schools in St, Paul. In contrast, Central 
High provided fifty exchanges out of district, within the state of Minnesota 

Thirteen extended field trips provided by the Open School involved a 
total of 146 students. Students traveled to Washington, D.C.; Colorado; 
Arizona; Chicago; Leech Lake, Minnesota; Alexandria, Minnesota; Pepin 
Wisconsin; Pipestone, Minnesota; Lake Itasca, Minnesota, several Eastern 
cities, England; and Kashmir, India. In comparison, among all four traditional 
schools only one extended field trip was reported. 

The Open School provided 611 short field trips involving 4,412 student 
experiences. Drew Elementary took 51 trips involving 1,224 student experiences 
and Mississippi Elementary took 87 trips involving 1,914 student experiences. 
Of the 173 trips taken by Central High and 51 trips taken by Highland Jr. High, 
no data was provided as to the number of student experiences involved. 

Learning Center activities were part of the District program and open to 
public school students. These specialized centers provided opportunities for 
intensive study in specific areas of learning, such as computers, horticulture, 
performing arts, science, automotive service, photography and social studies. 
Fifty-seven secondary and twelve elementary students from the Open School 
participated in the Learning Center programs. Out of a total of thirteen 
senior high schools in St. Paul, the Open School ranked highest in percentage 
of home school enrollment, with thirty-eight percent of the pupils participating 
in Learning Centers. Out of thirteen junior high schools. Open School junior 
high home school enrollment in Learning Centers ranked third, with fourteen 
percent participating in the programs. 

Use of Community Resources 

Administrative records were examined to determine the nature and extent of 
the involvement of paraprofessional s , resource persons and volunteers in the Open 
School program. Findings showed the involvement of thirty-two student teachers, 
approximately one hundred twenty resource persons or groups and two hundred fifty- 
nine volunteers during the 1972-73 school year. 
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Of the thirty-two student teachers, twenty were full time and twelve were 
half time. A total of 7,625 hours were contributed by the entire group. 

Approximately one hundred twenty-five persons or groups involved in either 
short-term or one-time activities provided numerous activities. With total of 
two hundred fifty-nine volunteers participating in the Open School program, a 
total of 11,872 hours were contributed. The total number of hours reported is 
conservative in that activities such as parent phoning and attending committee 
meetings were not included. Among the participants were parents, senior citizens, 
college students and other interested community persons. These persons ranged 
from high school graduates to individuals with advanced degrees; representative 
of both sexes; various multi-ethnic groups, and various socio-economic levels. 

Observational Data 

Two types of on-site observations were conducted in the Open School. The 
first observation was conducted by a team headed by Dr. Glen Bracht of the 
University of Minnesota. Observations were conducted over a period of two weeks 
during May, 1973. A total of fourteen students, representative of the entire 
Open School population, were selected by the staff and shadowed for the equivalent 
of two school days. To obtain impressions of attitudes towards the school 
structured interviews were held with students. Findings reported are presented 
in Table 1_2. The six items listed as merits of the Open School received heavy 
confirmation from persons interviewed. Results indicated student recognition 
of existing basic components of the Open School that are congruent with under- 
lying theory and practice of open education. 

Responses displayed in TaLle 12 suggest the presence of "yea-saying" or 
response set. All statements, whether expressing merits or shortcomings are 
agreed with heavily. On this basis, the evaluator views the results as having 
only limited usefulness. 

In view of the positive reactions to the questions it is also worth noting 
that the data was obtained from a biased sample. Of the fourteen students chosen 
for the interview data, ten of the parents had either been recently employed, 
were previously employed, hoped to be employed or were active volunteers at the 
school . 

The second phase of the observational study consisted of precision recording 
of behavior for 169 subjects. Observations forms were devised by staff members 
and consisted of four major categories of concern. Major categories were: (1) 
interaction with each other; (2) physical activities, (3) interaction with physical 
environment; and (4) expressed feelings. Observations were recorded by two 
trained observers on every fourth person selected by a quasi-random process. The 
entire school was covered at least three times during a three day period. All 169 
subjects were observed for a total of six minutes, with activities recorded in 
half-minute intervals. Recording of specific activities required the marking of 
a check beside the specific activity engaged in by the particular subject being 
observed. 
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The following table (Table 13) shows the number of times specific activities 
were observed. Each check represents ^ minute intervals activity detection. The 
greatest possible number of checks for each category was 22,028. 

TABLE 13 

Activities Observed; Frequency During k Minute Intervals N=169 









No. of times observed 


Activities Observed 


during h min. interval 


A. Interaction with Others 




1. 


Kind 






a. Helping 






b. Neutral 


71R 




c. Being helped 


H I U 


2. 


Quality 






a. Pleasant 


951 




b. Neutral 


364 




c. Unpleasant 


50 


3. 


Identity of the other 






a. Same age 


/ OH 




b. Older 






c. Younger 






d. Same sex 


1 1 Rfi 




e. Opposite sex 






f. Same race 


1 ^A7 

1 5 I H / 




g. Other race 


o 1 1 


B. Physical Activity 




1. 


Reading 


337 


2. 


Wri ting 


199 


3. 


Speaking 


1 ,027 


4. 


Listening 


1 ,265 


5. 


Computing 


227 


6. 


Large motor 


289 


7. 


Making 


236 


8. 


Abusing objects 


8 


9. 


Abusing others 


5 


10. 


Other 


167 



a. Playing cards and games 51 

b. Typing 48 

c. Acting 12 

d. Making movies 12 

e. Sitting 12 
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f. Watching 

g. Playing guitar 

h. Washing 

i . Bei ng abused 

Total other 

C. Interaction with Physical Environment 
1. Kind 



a. Looking 1,816 

b. Touching 1,179 

2. Quality 

a. Appreciating 1,209 

b. Neutral 627 

c. Not appreciating 22 

D. Expressed Feelings 

a. Laughter 39 

b. Smiles 624 

c. Neutral 1 ,365 

d. Frowns 36 

e. Crying 16 



12 
5 
2 

13 
1^ 



Data in Table 13 indicate subjects in the Open School interacted with 
persons of the same sex (1,156) and same race (1,147) most frequently. 
Though the sex proportions of the observed population was relatively balanced, 
subjects were low in observed frequency of interaction with the opposite sex 
(456). On the other hand, the observed frequency of interacting with another 
race appears low (311) but is within statistical expectation since the pro- 
portion of minority students is low (approximately 18 percent). About 21 
percent of the interactions occurred between majority and minority group 
members . 

In the category, physical actfvries, subjects evidenced the highest 
frequency of activities in speaking and listening, which would be consistent 
with open education philosophy. Within the same category, subjects were 
extremely low in abusing objects and abusing other, indicative of general 
concern for persons and objects. In the category interacting with physical 
environment, subjects were observed to be most frequently Involved in looking, 
touching, and appreciating activities. Indicating involvement with their 
environment. In the last category, expressed feelings, subjects evidenced 
activities more related to pleasant feelings as opposed to frowning and crying. 
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Simple Trends 

Verbal Abi I ities-SCAT (Grades Four through Twelve) 

The verbal section of Cooperative School and College Abilities Test was used 
to assess verbal abilities in the Open School. Approximately six months (November- 
April) elapsed between testing periods. Students in grade equivalent four through 
twelve responded to the test. Pre and post-test results are shown in Table 14. 

TABLE 14 

SCAT (Verbal Abilities): Pre and Post-Test Results (Percentiles) 



Grade 






N = ?R7 


Net Change in 
Percenti le 


Rate of Per- 
centile growth 
per month 


Level 


^ 1 


SD 






four 


48.56 


30.60 


63.88 


29.98 


15.32 


2.55 


five 


60.08 


31.04 


52.00 


29.76 


1.92 


.32 


six 


46.15 


29.13 


60.09 


26.02 


13.94 


2.32 


seven 


53.20 


27.66 


55.74 


31 .05 


2.52 


.42 


eight 


53.78 


30.42 


65.59 


25.98 


11 .81 


1 .96 


nine 


55.20 


33.25 


59.57 


34.43 


4.37 


.73 


ten 


39.44 


32.81 


57.28 


50 


17.89 


2.98 


eleven 


46.54 


30.28 


63.50 


32.48 


16.96 


2.82 


twelve 


54.52 


29.15 


53.08 


29.59 


8.56 


1.43 




Mean percentile 


score for 


pre- test 










Mean percentile 


score for post-test 









Net change in percentile = change between pre and post-test 

Rate of percentile growth = net c'^nge - 6 months (assuming linear growth). 
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Performance in verbal abilities across all grade levels indicated 
progress per grade. Considering individual grades, four, six, ten and 
eleven show evidence of the most progress. Grades eight and twelve 
demonstrated moderate growth, while five, seven and nine advanced at the 
slowest rate. The mean net change in percentile across all groups was 



Across the n<ne grade levels, rate of percentile growth per month 
projected mean percentiles at each level for September, 1972 and June, 
1973. Two times the monthly growth rate subtracted from pre percentile 
gives estimated September first percentile and the same added to post 
percentile represents June first estimated percentile. Projected sec re 
are shown in Table 15. 



TABLE 15 

SCAT Verbal Abilities: Projected Scores* for September 1 , 1972 and June 30, 1973 





Grade Level 


Percent! le 
per Month 


Growth 


A 

X Percentile 
Sept., 1972 


A 

X Percentile 
June, 1973 


four 


2.55 






43.46 




68.98 


five 


.32 






59.44 




62.64 


six 


2.32 






41 .51 




64.73 


seven 


.42 






52.58 




56.58 


eight 


1 .96 






49.86 




69.51 


nine 


.73 






53.74 




61 .03 


ten 


2.98 






33.48 




63.24 


el even 


2.82 






40.90 




69.14 


twelve 


1.43 






51 .66 




65.94 


Overall X 


1 , 


.73 




47.40 




64.55 



*Project8d backwards through October and September. 
Projected forv/ards through May and June. 



Observing the overall projected percentile means, on the average the entire 
group was estimated to have begun in September at the 47 percentile and estimated 
,9^4t the end of June at the 64.5 percentile. 
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To obtain individual projected class ranking for September, 1973, converted 
scores were used rather than percentiles because percentiles are based on the 
current year's norms. Growth rates were calculated in converted scores (see 
Table 15, column #2). Estimated converted scores for June 30, 1973 were translated 
into percentile scores based on the subsequent year's class norms. For example, 
grade 4 converted scores were compared with grade 5 national norms. Calculated 
results are presented in Table 16. 



TABLE 16 

SCAT Verbal Abilities: Project Percentile Rank Subsequent Class Year 





1973 

Grade 

Level 


Converted Score 
Growth Rate 


Estimated Percentile 
Sept., 1972 


Estimated Percentile 
Sept. , 1973 


A 

y Converted 
Score 



five 


1.17 


43 


45 


{ 4th 


grade) 


55 


( 5th 


grade) 


250 


six 


.33 


59 


.44 


( 5th 


grade) 


50 


( 6th 


grade) 


257 


seven 


1.17 


41 


.51 


( 6th 


grade) 


51 


( 7th 


grade) 


264 


eight 


.33 


52 


.58 


( 7th 


grade) 


41 


( 8th 


grade) 


268 


ni ne 


1.17 


49 


.86 


( 8th 


grade) 


62 


( 9th 


grade) 


281 


ten 


.67 


53 


.74 


( 9th 


grade) 


52 


(10th 


grade) 


281 


eleven 


1 .83 


33 


.48 


(10th 


grade) 


54 


(11th 


grade) 


285 


twelve 


1.5 


40 


.90 


(nth 


grade) 


60 


(12th 


grade) 


291 



Total X = 46.87 



Total X = 53.12 



Looking at Table 16, grade four was estimated to be at the 43.46 percentile 
in September, 1972 and information extrapolated through the end of June, 1972 
would place them in the 55 percentile as fifth graders starting September, 1973, 
This is a conservative estimate in that no growth during summer months was taken 
into consideration. Overall means indicate that the Open School students began 
in September, 1972 at about the 47 percLi, ile when ■:ompared to national norms. 
Accordingly they would be at the 53 percentile in September, 1973. It is con- 
cluded that the entire group netted a 6 percentile increase in verbal abilities 
(approximately one fifth Standard Deviation). 

Statistical tests of significance are not needed In making pre-post comparisons 
because the entire population is included in the calculation of statistics. This 
Tzrnn subsequent statistical presentations. Only when making inferences 

hKJCom samples are tests of significance required. 
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Personality - California Test of Personality (Grades Four, Five, Six) 

Grade levels four, five and six responded to the California Test of Per- 
sonality (CTP). At the pre-test fonn AA was administered and form BB was used 
for the post- test. Two general areas were presumably assessed: (1) Personal 
Adjustment, and (2) Social Adjustment, Each area consists of six specific sub- 
tests . 

In processing the data, raw scores were transformed to percentiles, both 
for sub-tests, sub-totals, and total adjustment. In this test, higher scores 
are indicative of better adjustment. Table 17 presents a summary of pre and 
post- test results. 



TABLE 17 

California Test of Personality: Pre and Post-Tests Results, Grades Four, Five and Six 



Personality Trait 


X* 


N=n? 
SO 


I 




N=in.3 
so 


Net 

Change 


1. 


Self-Rel iance 


44. 


21 


25.03 


42. 


46 


26.95 


- 1.75 


2. 


Sense of Personal Worth 


52. 


15 


27.52 


44. 


,88 


30.73 


- 7.27 


3. 


Sense of Personal Freedom 


43. 


78 


25.15 


31. 


,03 


25.45 


-12.75 


4. 


Feeling of Belonging 


34. 


54 


29.17 


31 . 


,09 


30.22 


- 3.45 


5. 


Free from Withdrawal Tend. 


45. 


92 


29.93 


50. 


,13 


27.72 


4.21 


6. 


Free from Nervous Symptoms 


43. 


58 


29.37 


39. 


,75 


29.76 


- 3.83 




Total Personal Adjustment 


37. 


,17 


22.94 


31 , 


.51 


24.12 


- 5.66 


7. 


Social Standards 


27. 


,43 


28.03 


21 , 


.92 


25.87 


- 5.51 


8. 


Social Skills 


34. 


,78 


27.83 


31, 


.33 


27.99 


- 3.45 


9. 


Free of Anti -Social Tend. 


26. 


,74 


28.99 


19.04 


28.01 


- 7.70 


10. 


Family Relations 


30. 


,02 


23.96 


25, 


.73 


26.47 


- 4.29 


n. 


School Relations 


35, 


,45 


26.42 


39, 


.06 


27.69 


2.61 


12. 


Communi ty Rel . 


28, 


.32 


23.72 


19 


.07 


22.07 


- 9.25 




Total Social Adj. 


26 


.33 


21 .51 


21 


.28 


22.17 


- 5.05 




Total Adjustment 


31 


.62 


21 .41 


26 


.70 


22.28 


- 4.92 



^rircentiles 
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At pre-test, Open School students scores generally low on the CTP. In 
total adjustment they were among the lower third, in social adjustment among 
the lower quarter, and in personal adjustment slightly above the lower third 
cutting point. Post-test results indicate further regression in performance 
in all three areas, total adjustment, social adjustment and personal adjust- 
ment. Overall pre-test percentile range was from the 26 percentile to 52 per- 
centile and at post-test the group dropped to between the 19 percentile and 
the 50 percentile. In total adjustrrent, at pre-test tifne, they were at the 
32 percentile and dropped at post-test time to the 27 percentile. Only in 
two areas did the group evidence a gain, items number five. Free from With- 
drawal Tendencies, and eleven. School Relations. 

The largest regression from pre to post- testing was shown in the item 
number three. Sense of Personal Freedom. This loss does not appear logical, 
as the item relates strongly to the thrust of the Open School. According to 
the Manual of the California Test of Personality a Sense of Personal Freedom 
is indicative of: 

"An individual enjoys a sense of freedom when he is 
permitted to have a reasonable share in the determination 
of his conduct and in setting the general policies that 
shall govern his life. Desirable freedom includes per- 
mission to choose one's own friends..." 

The Open School would be expected to foster an upward trend in this item. 



Item number twelve, Cormiunity Relations, also showed major decline from 
the 28 percentile to the 19 percentile. The Open School program would be 
expected to foster growth in this area also. A sizeable loss was also apparent 
for area number nine. Free of Anti-Social Tendencies, which dropped from the 
26 percentile to the 19 percentile. 

Interests - California Interest Inventory (Grades Four, Five, Six) 

Students at grade levels four, five, and six responded to an interest 
inventory which was part of the California Test of Personality. Students 
responded to the Inventory by indicating whether or not one engaged in 
specified activities. The mean percentages reported in Table 18 represent 
students who indicated they engaged in the activity or would like to do so. 
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TABLE 18 

California Interests Inventory 
Pre and Post-Tests Results, Grades Four, Five and Six 



Interest Pre- N=n2 Post- N=103 Net 

Tpst Test Change 

X SD X SD 



1. 


Play the radio 


.66 


.48 


.71 


.46 


.05 


2. 


Read Stores 


.73 


.45 


.71 


.46 


-.02 


3. 


Go to Movies 


.54 


.50 


.60 


.49 


.06 


4. 


Read Comic Strips 


.59 


.49 


.69 


.47 


.10 


5. 


Work Problems 


.58 


.50 


.68 


.47 


.10 


6. 


Study History 


.41 


.49 


.43 


.50 


.02 


7. 


Study Science 


.52 


.50 


.51 


.50 


-.01 


8. 


Study Literature 


.25 


.44 


.41 


.49 


.16 


9. 


Do Cross Word Puzzles 


.43 


.50 


.57 


.50 


.19 


10. 


Study Trees 


.23 


.42 


.25 


.44 


.02 


11. 


Study Birds 


.24 


.43 


.31 


.47 


.07 


12. 


Study Animals 


.46 


.50 


.38 


.49 


-.08 


13. 


Study Butterflies 


.23 


.42 


.23 


.43 


.00 


14. 


Draw or Paint 


,63 


.49 


.65 


.48 


.02 


15. 


Work in Lab. 


.22 


.42 


.18 


.38 


-.04 


16. 


Model or Design 


.33 


.47 


.32 


.47 


-.01 


17. 


Do Housework 


.60 


.49 


.66 


.48 


.06 


18. 


Sing 


.48 


.50 


.47 


.50 


-.01 


19. 


Play Piano 


.35 


.48 


.43 


.50 


.08 


20. 


Make Scrapbook 


.24 


.43 


.32 


.47 


.08 


21. 


Keep a Diary 


.22 


.42 


.33 


.47 


.11 


O 

mo 


Write Poems 


.33 


.47 


.28 


.45 


-.05 



Table 18 continued 



23. Speak Pieces 


.18 


.39 


.25 


.44 


.07 


24, Play Instrument 


.50 


.50 


.58 


.50 


.08 


25. Visit Museums 


.51 


.50 


.61 


.49 


.10 


26. Collect Stamps 


.18 


.39 


.26 


.44 


.08 


27. Collect Coins 


.32 


.47 


.28 


.45 


-.04 


28. Collect Autographs 


.21 


.41 


.25 


.44 


.04 


29. Collect Pictures 


.26 


.44 


.29 


.46 


.03 


30. Use a Camera 


.38 


.49 


.47 


.50 


.09 


31 . Sew or Knit 


.44 


.50 


.46 


.50 


.02 


32. Repair things 


.48 


.50 


• 4o 


. du 


.00 


33. Make Boats 


.32 


.47 




. HO 


-.02 


34. Make Airplanes 


.27 


.45 


.34 


.48 


.07 


35. Make Radio 


.13 


.34 


.21 


.41 


.08 


36. Work with Tools 


.48 


,50 


.56 


.50 


.08 


37. Have a Garden 


.30 


.46 


.52 


.50 


.22 


38. Drive Auto 


.14 


.35 


.15 


.35 


.01 


39. Play with Pets 


.71 


.45 


.71 


.46 


.00 


40. Raise Animals 


.49 


.50 


.47 


.50 


-.02 


41. Go Fishing 


.51 


.50 


.56 


.50 


.05 


42 CI imb or Hi ke 


.55 


.50 


.72 


.45 


.17 


43. Skate 


.69 


.47 


.65 


.48 


-.04 


44. Ride a Bike 


.78 


.42 


.78 


.42 


.00 


45. Ride a Horse 


.40 


.49 


.45 


.50 


.05 


46. Practice First Aid 


. 


.40 


.24 


.43 


.04 


47. Play Cards 


.68 


.47 


.64 


.48 


-.04 


48. Play Dominoes 


.44 


.50 


.34 


.48 


- . 1 u 


49. Play Checkers 


.60 


.49 


.52 


.50 


-.08 


ERLC). Play Chess 


.51 


.50 


.52 


.50 


.01 
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Table 18 continued 



51 . 


Go to Church 


.45 


.50 


.51 


.50 


.06 


52. 


Go to Sunday School 


.32 


.47 


.44 


.50 


.12 


53. 


Belong to a Club 


.39 


.49 


.31 


.47 


-.08 


54. 


Belong to YMCA/YWCA 


.26 


.44 


.19 


.40 


-.06 


55. 


Go to Parks 


.55 


.50 


.70 


.46 


.15 


56. 


Engage in Sports 


.60 


.49 


.52 


.50 


-.08 


57. 


Go to Circus 


.50 


.50 


.57 


.bu 


.07 


58. 


Sing in a Chorus 


.21 


.41 


.24 


.43 


.03 


59. 


Si ng in a Gl ee CI ub 


.10 


.27 


.18 


.38 


.08 


60. 


Belong to a Gang 


.37 


.48 


.37 


.49. 


.00 


61. 


Play Ping Pong 


.44 


.50 


.46 


.50 


.02 


C2. 


Play Croquet 


.34 


.48 


.48 


.50 


.14 


63. 


Play Ball 


.66 


.48 


.64 


.48 


-.02 


64. 


Play Tennis 


.35 


.48 


.36 


.48 


.01 


65, 


Go Hunting 


.24 


.43 


.22 


.42 


-.02 


66. 


Go Riding with Others 


.49 


.50 


.52 


.50 


.03 


67. 


Play in Band 


.18 


.39 


.22 


.42 


.04 


68. 


Play in Orchestra 


.09 


.29 


.18 


.39 


.09 


69. 


Go to Church Social 


.18 


.39 


.30 


.46 


.12 


70. 


Go to Parties 


.60 


.49 


.57 


.50 


-.03 


71 . 


Go to Dances 


.27 


.45 


.25 


.44 


-.02 


72. 


Be Officer of a Club 


.16 


.37 


.18 


.39 


.02 



From pre- test to post- test, Open School students' interests decreased in 
only 21 out of 72 activities, as observed in raw net change. On the other hand, 
the group showed an increase in interest in 51 out of 71 activities. Items 
number eight, nine and twenty-one indicate increased interest in activities 
involving verbal abilities. Such interest patterns are consistent with the 
improved performance in verbal abilities presented earner in this chapter. 
Increase in items number thirty-seven, forty-one, forty-two, forty-five and 
sixty-two show evidence of growing interest in outdoor activity. Areas of a 
Q scientific nature show low interest, as indicated by items number seven, ten, 
JC eleven, twelve, thirteen and fifteen. Music interests also are of low priority 
to the students. 
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Personallt v-CattelTs High Schoo l Personality Qu iz (Grades Eight, Nine and Ten) 

Students at "grade" levels eight, nine, and ten responded to CattelTs High 
School Personality Questionnaire ("HSPQ"), for A at pre-test and form C at post- 
test. 

Raw scores for each of the fourteen factors were converted to STEN scores 
(a scale of 10 with mid-point of 5.5). A score of 5 or 6 would be considered 
average. Scores were converted to stens by using a tabular supplement for norms 
broken down by sex and test form. 

Table 19 contains group means and standard deviations for each of the 
fourteen factors at pre and post-testing. 

TABLE 19 

Jr. Sr, High School Personality Questionnaire "HSPQ": Pre Test and Post-Test Results, 

Grades 8, 9 and 10 



Personality Factor Pre-test N=115 Post-test N=87 Net 

~ ■ Change 

+ X Sten SD Sten J Sten SD Sten 



A. 


Reserved-Warmhearted 


5.34 


1 .73 


5.29 


1.97 


-.05 


B. 


Dull - Bright 


5.76 


2.08 


6.24 


1.78 


.48 


C. 


Emot. Unstable-Stable 


5.84 


1 .92 


6.21 


2.01 


.37 


D. 


Phlegmatic - Excitable 


5.24 


1 .79 


5.02 


2.04 


-.22 


E. 


Submissive - Dominant 


5.96 


1.90 


5.91 


2.06 


■ -.05 


F. 


Serious - Enthusiastic 


6.05 


1 .72 


5.72 


1.81 


-.33 


G. 


Disregards rules -Conscientious 


5.43 


1.68 


5.49 


1 .99 


-.06 


H. 


Shy - Adventurous 


5.66 


1 .84 


6.22 


1.99 


.56 


I. 


Tough - Tenderminded 


6.07 


1 .99 


6.41 


1 .83 


.34 


J. 


Group Oriented - Individualism 


6.12 


1 .83 


5.39 


1.68 


-.73 


0. 


Self Assured-Apprehensive 


5.23 


1 .92 


4.30 


1 .87 


-.93 


Q2. 


Group Dependent-Self-sufficir-^t 


6.40 


1 .70 


6.16 


1.93 


-.24 


Q3. 


Uncontrolled - Controlled 


5.56 


1 .88 


5.69 


2.03 


.13 


Q4. 


Relaxed - Tense 


4.98 


1 .80 


5.30 


1.77 


.32 
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When considering net change for the total group from pre to post-test, 
either positive or negative changes may represent improved adjustment depending 
on the specific factor. Factors evidencing a net change of .48 or greater (i^ 
sten or 1/8 SO) will be discussed. 

In order of magnitude, factors, 0, J, H, and B indicate major changes in 
personality that are consistent with the Open School. Factor 0 net change of 
negative .93 represents better adjustment as students moved toward the negative 
pole, in this factor "group dynamics experiments record high 0 individuals as 
not feeling accepted or free to participate; and although they are concerned 
about group standards and conformity, they tend to be rated as hinderers, and 
are unpopular with peers, that is, are socially maladjusted" (Cattell and 
Cattell, 1969). The Open School group moved more towards the negative pole 
representing such qualities as self-confidence, cheerful-resi lent, fearless, 
and given to simple action (vs. lonely-brooding). 

Factor J evidenced a net change of negative .73, which is also representa- 
tive of better adjustment. The high J student ''tend to be unpopular with other 
students. There are indications of appreciable constitutional determination and 
of some association with greater proneness to schizophrenia and delinquency" 
(Cattell and Cattell, 1969). Students in the Open School moved toward the 
negative pole which is representative of persons who: likes to go with group, 
is vigorous, and accepts common standards. 

Open School students moved toward the positive pole on Factor H, showing 
a net change of positive .56, which represent better personality adjustment. 
High H persons feels adventurous, likes to meet people, is genial, friendly, 
and carefree. A low negative H person "show the shy, withdrawn, careful, 'well- 
behaved' syndrome, which may be one condition in schizoid pre-psychotics , for 
schizophrenics have been shown to score significantly below average on H*' 
(Cattell and Cattell , 1959) . 

Representing better personality adjustment. Open School students moved 
towards the positive pole on factor B, with a net gain of .48. Higher B 
individual "tends to be popular with peers as a work oariner, well adjusted to 
school, a leader, and less likely to be found in institutionalized delinquent 
groups" (Cattell and Cattell, 1969). Negative B individuals tend to be 
characterized by such qualities as low mental capacity, the inability to handle 
abstract problems, and apt to be less well organized. 

Overall, findings in the "HSPQ" evidenced changes in personality that are 
consistent with the objectives of the Open School. 

Authoritarianism - California "F" Scale (Grades Eleven and Twelve and Staff) 

A modified version of the California "F" Scale was selected to measure 
authoritarian attitudes of older students and staff. The "F" Scale has been 
widely used in social-psychological research. The sixteen - item verr^ion used 
in the present study was derived from a factor analytic study of the original 
scale. 



Original scoring procedures yielded an item mid-point of zero. A score 
of three indicated the highest possible expression of authoritarianism on a 
particular item; a score of negative three the lowest. In order to eliminate 
the need for negative numbers, scoring was niodified to yield a mid-point of 
3.5; a score of six representing the strongest authoritarian orientation; a 
score of one the strongest non-authoritarian. 
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Table 20 presents pre and post- test means and standard deviations per item 
"or students. Item descriptors have been used rather than the entire items. 
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TABLE 20 

Authoritarianism Items: Pre and Post-Test Results of Students 



Item Descriptor Pre-Test Post Test Net 

Change 

I SD Y SD 



1. 


Obedience 


3. 


,06 


1 


.51 


3. 


,38 


1 , 


.68 


+ , 


,32 


2. 


Manners 


3. 


,10 


1 


.70 


3. 


,04 


1 , 


,73 




.06 


3. 


Work 


2, 


.99 


1 


.69 


3. 


,40 


1 , 


.66 


+ , 


.41 


4. 


Business 


1 , 


.89 


1 


.32 


2, 


.00 


1 , 


.34 




.11 


5. 


Skeptical 


3, 


.94 


1 


.44 


4, 


.21 


1 , 


.58 


+ , 


.25 


6. 


Need for Faith 


2, 


.45 


1 


.49 


2, 


.48 


1 , 


.62 




.03 


7. 


Need Courageous Leaders 


3, 


.45 


1 


.76 


3, 


.60 


1 , 


.59 


+ , 


.15 


8. 


Need Disciplined Youth 


2. 


,34 


1 


.46 


2. 


,23 


1, 


.33 


-, 


.11 


9. 


Punish Insults to Honor 


O 

(- 1 


.48 


1 


.43 


2. 


.27 


1 


.38 


- 


.21 


10. 


Tough on Sex Crimes 


2, 


.26 


1 


.58 


2. 


.21 


1, 


.65 




.05 


11. 


Touch on Homosexuals 


2. 


.10 


1 


.61 


1 , 


.73 


1 


.47 




.27 


12. 


Privacy Invaded 


3, 


.92 


1 


.77 


3, 


.81 


1 , 


.70 




.11 


13. 


Two Classes-Weok-Strong 


2. 


.06 


1 


.39 


2. 


.33 


1 


.34 


+ 


.27 


14. 


Natural Catastrophe 


3, 


.32 


1 


.68 


3, 


.35 


1, 


.59 




.03 


15. 


Lives Controlled by Plots 


3, 


.80 


1 


.41 


3, 


.79 


1 


.57 




.01 


16. 


Greek Sex Tame 


3, 


.51 


1 


.52 


3 


.25 


1 


.55 




.26 




Total 


X=2 


.91 










J=2 


.94 







Keeping in mind that the scale ..iid point is 3.5, it is clear that at the time 
of pre-testing, attitude scores from students were distinctively non-authori- 
tarian. The overall mean for the scale responses of students was 2.91. At 
post-testing very little change was observed, with students responding non- 
authoritarian. Overall mean for the scale response at post-testing was 2.94. 
The change that occurred from pre to post-testing appear normally distributed 
Y^-'h eight items evidencing an increase and eight items showing a decrease, 
si^inges were randomly distributed and reflect statistical expectation. 
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Authoritarian measures on the same California "F" Scale were taken on the 
staff at pre-test time. Results are shown in Table 21. 

TABLE 21 

Authoritarianism Items: Pre Test Results for Open School Staff 



Item Descriptor 


I 


SO 


1 . 


Obedience 


2.05 


1 .35 


2. 


Manners 


1 .91 


1.09 


3. 


Work 


2.67 


1.31 


4. 


Business 


1 .36 


.68 


5. 


Skeptical 


3.32 


1 .76 


6. 


Need for Faith 


1 .54 


1.21 


7. 


Need for Courageous Leaders 


2.59 


1 .52 


8. 


Need Disciplined Youth 


1 .84 


1.12 


9. 


Punish Insults to Honor 


1 .46 


.79 


10. 


Tough on Sex Crimes 


1 .61 


1.13 


11 . 


Tough on Homosexuals 


1 .21 


. 50 


12. 


Privacy Invaded 


3.81 


1 .63 


13. 


Tv.'o Classes-Weak-Strong 


1.39 


.64 


14. 


Natural Catastrophe 


2.44 


1 .45 


15. 


Lives Controlled by Plots 


2.72 


1.66 


16. 


Greek Sex Tame 


1 .88 


1 .22 




Overall X 


2.11 





Results compared with student pre-test indicate student views were more authoritarian 
than staff. The overall mean for staff was 2.11 contrasted with 2.91 for students. 

Dogmatism - Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale (Grades Eleven and Twelve) 

The Dogmatism measurement developed by Milton Rokeach is concerned with the open- 
ness and closedness of belief systems. Form D and E were used in the study, although 
five different forms or versions of the scale have been produced. 

The scoring procedures used were the same as for the "F" scale previously reported. 
^ 4id-point score of 3.5 would be indicative of psychological neutrality on the various 
tivjL Higher scores indicate higher levels of dogmatism. 
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Results are reported in Table 22 on components identified by Rokeach in 
previous studies. These components scores are means of different sets of 
items represent ng various aspects of dogmatism. 

TABLE 22 

Dogmatism Components: Pre and Post-Test Results, Grades Eleven, Twelve and Staff 



Dogmatism Component 


N=67 


Students 
Pre-test Post-test 


N=48 


Net 

Change 


Staff 
Pre X 






I 


SD 


X 


SD 






I. 


Isolation of Belief- 
Disbielf System 


3.42 


.82 


3.14 


1.07 


-.28 


2.24 


T T 

I I . 


Coexistent Contradictions 


3.10 


.84 


3.23 


.90 


+ .23 


2.62 


III. 


Al one- 1 sol ated-Hel pi ess 


3.15 


.94 


3.07 


.93 


-.09 


2.42 


IV. 


Uncertainty of Future 


3.42 


.99 


3.48 


1 .01 


+ .06 


3.20 


V. 


Self-Inadequacy, Inner 
Conf 1 ict 


3.13 


1 .09 


3.06 


.93 


-.07 


2.85 


VI. 


Concern for Power-Status 


3.03 


.83 


3.17 


.94 


+ .14 


2.46 


VII. 


Paranoid Outlook 


3.10 


.97 


2.75 


.94 


-.35 


2.17 


VIII. 


Authoritarianism 


2.78 


.80 


2.75 


.91 


-.03 


2.08 


IX. 


Intolerance 


3.23 


.85 


3.20 


.92 


-.03 


2.30 


X. 


Avoid Dissonant Facts 


2.85 


1.12 


3.10 


1 .03 


+ .25 


2.02 


XI. 


Set Toward Past 
Present, Future 


3.02 


.79 


3.11 


.79 


+ .08 


2.29 




Total 


=3.11 




X=3.09 






2.42 



Considering 3.5 the mid-point of the scale, students were very low in 
dogmatism at pre-testing and remained lov ^t post-testing. This is consistent 
with results on authori tarianisrr a relateo psychological construct. Noting 
individual items, students evidenced the largest negative net change on item I 
(Isolation of Belief-Disbelief System) and item VII (Paranoid Outlook). A 
change in the negative direction represents a lessening of dogmatism by 
students. The largest positive net change occurred on item II (Coexistent 
Contradictions and item X (Avoid Dissonant Facts). Such change indicates 
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increased dogmatism by students. In general, negative net changes are 
relatively balanced in terms of number. The changes from pre to 
post-test appear random rather than systematic and can be accounted for 
by probability theory better than psychological explanations. 

As was the case for authoritarianism, on every dimension at pre-test 
the staff expressed greater open-mindedness than did students. Of special 
interest are the following results: 

1. Lowest dogmatism rating for staff was on the dimension 
"Avoiding Facts that Do Not Fit Belief System." Other 
areas of strong open-mindedness were "Authoritarianism" 
(consistent in the previous F scale findings) "Paranoid 
Outlook on life (staff is not characterized by this 
paranoia) and "Isolation within and Between Belief and 
Disbelief Systems" (staff is not characterized by this 
compartmental ization . 

2. A staff tendency toward dogmatism, although not above 
the 3.5 [T^id-point of the scale occurred on the 
dimension, "Uncertainty of the Future." 



Adjective Sel f~Descriptions - Veldman and Parker (Grades Eleven and Twelve) 

Students at grade level eleven and twelve responded to an adjective 
self-rating scale developed by Veldman and Parker. The original scale 
which Veldman and Parker improved was the 300 item Adjective Checkl ist 
(ACL) of Gough and Heilbrum referred to in the methods section. 

Table 23 reports the results obtained with Open School students on 
ACL factors pre and post-test. Items were scored from one to five; one 
indicating that the subject believed the adjective (e.g. cheerful) was not 
descriptive of self. Conversely, a score of five would indicate the suhject 
viewed the adjective as highly descriptive of self. Mid-ponit of the scale 
is 3.00. 

TABLE 23 

Veldman and Parker Adjective Self-Description: Pre and Post-Test Results Grades 11 and 12 



Adjective Self-Description Facton Pre-Test N=65 Post Test N=47 Net 

_ _ Change 

X SD X SD 



I. 


Social Warmth 


3. 


75 


.69 


3. 


94 


.52 


.19 


11. 


Social Abrasiveness 


? 


.14 


.60 


2 


.05 


.50 


-.09 


III. 


Ego Organi zation 


3 


.21 


.78 


3 


.67 


.50 


.46 


IV. 


In trovers in-Extra version 


2 


.65 


.45 


2 


.84 


.47 


.19 


V. 


Neurotic Anxiety 


2 


.ye 


.82 


3 


.05 


.81 


.09 


VI. 


Indi vidua! ism 


3, 


.31 


.73 


3, 


.44 


.49 


.09 


ERIC I- 


Social Attractiveness 


Z. 


.82 


.62 


3, 


.13 


.73 


.31 



Of the seven factors, students evidenced tht? greatest net change ir. factors 

tgo organization and Social attractiveness. Ego Organization showed a mean 

growth from 3.21 to 3.67, a net gain of .46. On this factor, the students 
conceptualize themselves mere: 

1 . efficient 

2. industrious 

3. organized 

4. practical 

5. precise 

6. stable 

7. steady 

8. thorough 

On the factor Social Attractiveness, data showed a mean increase from 2.82 
to 3.13, a net change of .31. Students viewed themselves below mid-point on 

the scale at pre-test but slightly above mid-point at post-test. They viewed 
themselves more: 

1. charming 

2. clever 

3. good looking 
4. . handsome 

5. polished 

6. sexy 

7. sharp-witted 

8. sophisticated 

Students also viewed themselves high in Social Warmth, with means 
at pre-test and post-test higher than on any other factor. Net change 
was .19. They viewed themselves as: 

1 . cheerful 

2. gentle 

3. good-natured 

4. kind 

5. pleasant 

6- soft-hearted 

7. sympathetic 

8, warm 

On the factor Social Abrasi veness , the group mean of 2.14 was very 
lew, and data indicated a lower mean of 2.05 at post-test. Students did 
not conceptualize themselves as: 

1 . fool ish 

2. indifferent 

3. irresponsible 

4. lazy 

5. obnoxious 

6. reckless 

7. rude 

8- shallow 

Data indicate findings on Social Warmth, Social Attractiveness, Social 
^.brasiveness and Ego Organization that are compatible with objectives of 
^he Open School • 
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Teacher Sensitivity - Adjective Checklist 

Advisors of twelfth grade level students responded to the same Veldman and 
Parker's Adjective Checklist discussed in the previous section. At pre-test 
time and post-test time, advisors attempted to construct projected self-ratings 
for students on the basis of observations and interactions with the students. 
Results are reported in Table 24. 

TABLE 24 



Student Self-Ratings and Teacher Ratings; Pre and Post-Test Results 





Factors 


Pre-test 


N=30 


Post-test 


N=24 








Teacher 
Xt SD 


Students 
Xs SD 


Difference 
Xs - Xt 


Teacher 
Xt SD 


Students 
Xs - SD 


Difference 
Xt - Xs 



I. 


Social Warmth 


3, 


.67 


.75 


3.70 


.70 


.03 


3.80 


.76 


4 


.09 


.49 


.29 


II. 


Social 

Abrasi veness 


2, 


.02 


.76 


2.20 


.56 


.18 


2.00 


.68 


1 


.98 


.51 


-.02 


III. 


Ego 

Organization 


2, 


.96 


.97 


3.20 


.73 


.24 


3.20 


.83 


3, 


.68 


.52 


.48 


IV. 


Introversi on- 
Extroversion 


2, 


.89 


.39 


2.60 


.47 


-.29 


2.80 


.32 


2, 


.81 


.54 


.01 


V. 


Neurotic Anxiety 


2, 


,53 


.76 


3.00 


.72 


.37 


2.70 


.86 


3. 


,00 


.80 


.30 


VI. 


Individualism 


3, 


,39 


.64 


3.40 


.67 


.01 


3.45 


.39 


3. 


.49 


.43 


.04 


VII. 


Social 

Attracti veness 


3, 


,18 


.70 


3.00 


.69 


-.18 


3.46 


.62 


3. 


,42 


.80 


-.04 



Findings indicate teacher mean ratings of students were quite similar 
to pupil mean ratings of self at both pre and post-test. Teachers were 
very perceptive at pre-test and ratings evidenced even greater personal perception 
at post-test. Average difference across all factors at pre-test was .1625 
and .1475 at post-test. Such minimal difference in teacher-student ratings 
supports the notion the teachers were sensitive to individual students. 
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Parent Perceptions - Survey Questionnaire 

A questionnaire form was used to obtain parent perception of the Open School. 
Fifteen parent volunteers contacted all families of students enrolled in the program 
by telephone. Those not reached were mailed follow-up questionnaires. Eighty-five 
percent of the families responded as contrasted with the fifty-eight percent that 
responded to a similar questionnaire in Spring, 1972. Results from the questionnaire 
are shown in Table 25. As some parents were unable to formulate a response to specific 
items, the N's vary per item as reported in the table which follows. 

TABLE 25 

Parent Questionnaire Items ^ Response Choices, Response Percentages 



Item Response Choices Response Percent 



1. How did your child(ren) feel Liked 33.5 
about other school? OK 23.9 

Disliked 42.6 

N=376 

2. How do your child(ren) Liked 84.5 
feel about O.S.* OK 9.4 

Dislike 6.1 

N=414 

3. What did you expect from O.S. Freedom of choice 26,4 

Learn at own rate 18.0 

N=178 Child liked by others 9.0 

Individual Attention 8.5 

Variety of Activities 7.3 

Friendly Atmosphere 5.6 

Neutral Response 25.2 

4. Are your expectations Yes 55.0 
being met? Maybe 20.0 

No 15.0 

N=207 Changed 10.0 

5. How do you think your Excellent 7.6 
child is getting along Good 61.6 
with other people OK 22.8 

Poor 4.9 

N=263 Better 0.8 

Unknown 2.3 

6. How do you think your '"•-rellent 2.6 
child at the O.S. is Goud 38.7 
doing academically OK 23.0 

Poor 17.5 

N=274 Improving 15.3 

Unknown 2.9 
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Table 25 continued 
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7. How do you feel about 
contact you have had 
with O.S. staff 

N=221 

8. What could be added, 
improved or changed 

in the O.S. environment 



Excel 1 ent 

Good 

OK 

Poor 

None 

Program 
Staff 

Environment 



(Categories 
(related by 
(Parents 



18.1 
58.3 
17.2 
4.1 
2.3 

58 
30 
12 



M=233 



What are you or your 
child(ren) most pleased 
about in the O.S. 



People - Students and Staff 49.5 
School Characteri s ti cs 50 . 5 



*Open School 

From the data obtained, positive perceptions relating to the Open School 
are evidenced in items 2, 4, 5 and 7 responses. Items 3 and 9 relate to per- 
ceptions that would be congruent with the emphasis of the Open School program. 
Item 8 included parent responses that were evidenced in the results of 
Observational data previously discussed. Parents indicated a need for changes 
in such things as: 

(1.) More follow through on things. 

(2.) More help getting students into activities. 

(3.) More supervision. 

(4.) Nee^i for more staff. 

Such parent responses are indicative of sensitivity to problematic areas 
previously identified by students and observers. 
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Multivariate Analysis 
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The preceding section identified a number of simple effects or changes 
that were observed among the student population of the Open School between 
Fall 1972 and Spring 1973. In this section, results of data analysis are 
presented which are intended to help clarify the role of a number of ancillary 
variables in moderating the impact of the program. 

On the basis of the previous analysis, the following were identified as 
warranting more intensive analysis as criterion variables: 1) SCAT verbal, 
grades four, five, six, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve; 2) California 
Personal Adjustment, grades four, five, six; 3) California Social Adjustment, 
grades four, five, six; 4) California Total Adjustment; 5) "HSPQ" Factors: 
B-High Intelligence, C-Higher Ego Strength, H-Parmia (adventurous), I-Premsia 
(Tender-minded), J-Coasthenias (Circumspect Individualism), 0-Untroi^bled 
Adequacy, grades eight, nine, ten; 6)Adjective Splf-Description Factors: 
I-Social Warmth; Il-Social Abrasi veness , Ill-Ego Organization, Vll-Social 
Attractiveness. 

In the Methods section of this report it was noted that information was 
gathered on a number of background variables for the population. These in- 
cluded; sex, chronological age, socio-economic status (Duncan Scale), months 
in Open School, race, grade level, attendance for 72-73, 71-72, 70-71, evidence 
of academic difficulties, evidence of behavior problems, referrals for psychologicals , 
referrals for special class placement, suspensions, retentions in grade, and 
ratings of parents on degree of involvement in the Open School. Any of these 
variables might explain individual differences among students in areas where 
general program impact was observed. In order to detect and summarize their 
effects, the following analytic procedures were used: 

1. Four "fixed" independent variables were extracted from the 
student records. These were variables which the school 
could in no way influence. They were: 

a. chronological age 

b. socio-economic status of family 

c. race of student (majority or minority) 

d. sex of student 

These variables were placed in a linear model to predict 
post-scores on criteria of interest. In the tables which 
follow, information relating to the relative and combined 
efficiency of these variables in accounting for individual 
differences is displayed. 

2. The remaining independent variables, twelve in number, represented 
conditions or statuses upon which the school could exert influence 
(e.g. behavior problems, retention in grade, etc.). In order to 
select the most parsimonious set, a step-wise multiple regression 
was conducted. Step-wise -^ssion provides a means of choosing 
independent variabV''^ which will provide the best prediction possible 
with the fewest independent variables. For purposes of symmetry, the 
computer was instructed to select the best combination of four variables 
from those which were potentially subject to school influence. 
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In the execution of this procedure the first step is to choose the 
single variable which is the best predictor (for each criterion the 
entire procedure is repeated). 
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A second variable is added which will provide the best prediction 
in conjunction with the first. In a recursive fashion variables 
are added until the desired number is attained. The term tolerance 
is used to describe the extent to which the added variable is re- 
dundant upon those already present in the model. When the tolerance 
is large, it indicates that a new dimension is being, added to the 
equation. When the tolerance is zero, the newly added variable is 
a linear combination of those already present. 

The major criticism of a step-wise analysis is that it capital- 
izes upon error variance and results in an over-fitting of the data. 
However, in the present study, repetition of the analysis at several 
grade levels functions as a replication and increases confidence in 
the validity of consistently noted results. 

Table 26 presents a summary of the analysis of SCAT Verbal Post scores. 
Subjects were included in the analysis if data was available both from school 
records and SCAT-Post. As a consequence of the requirement, a few subjects were 
excluded at each grade level because ^e or he other set of information was un- 
available (refer to "Methods" section, Table 2, for comparison of N's). 

The following patterns in Table 26 are worthy of note: 

1. The accuracy with which verbal abilities can be predicted increases 

at each level. At grades four, five and six a low of eighteen percent 
of the variance in verbal abilities can be accounted for using the fixed 
variable model; at grades eleven and twelve, a minimum of thirty-six 
percent of the variation in verbal abilities is explained. 

2. By grades eleven and twelve, more than one half of the variance (in- 
dividual differences) in verbal abilities can be explained by school 
related variables: a) the presence of behavior problems b) months in 
the Open School c) the presence of academic problems d) absences in 
the 72 - 73 school year. 

3. Of the fixed variables, socio-economic status and race account for the 
greatest amount of variance. Lower SES students score consistently 
lower as do minority students. Socio-economic status becomes of in- 
creasing importance as grade level increases indicating the accumula- 
tion of effect. 



4. A', each of the three levels, the four best school related variables 
were better predictors of verbal abilities than the four "fixed var- 
iables (SES, Sex, CA, and Race). 

5. At grade levels eleven and twelve, longer periods of enrollment in 
the Open School were associated with higher verbal abilities. 

6. At grades eight through twelve students with higher absence rates 
for the current (1972-73) school year achieved lower verbal ability 
scores . 
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7. School record indications of academic problems were selected as one 

of the best four of the school related variables in each of three repli- 
cations. The fact that school records evidence academic difficulty is 
associated with lower verbal ability scores is evidence for the vali- 
dity of the SCAT- Verbal test. The same holds true for the presence of 
behavorial problems which was selected in two of the three replications. 
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Attendance 

School officials expressed an interest in obtaining further information 
regarding student characteristics associated with poorer patterns of school 
attendance. The following table (Table 27) shows the correlations between 
the most relevant variables for the current 3'ear (under the Open School Pro- 
gram) and the 1970-71 school year (prior to inception of Open School). 

Analysis of attendance data simultaneous with school records data in- 
dicated that at grades four, five, and six none of the variables included 
in the study accounted for differences in attendance patterns either prior to or 
during the Open School experience. For grade levels eight through twelve, how- 
ever, the data is quite consistent with moderate correlations with attendance 
being observed for 1) length of time in the Open Schoc* p^'-ogram; 2) record of 
behavior problems; 3) referral for psychological; 4) retention in grade; 
5) socio-economic status of family; 6) and at grade levels eleven and twelve 
parent involvement. It should be noted that the irrelevance of these variables 
to attendance at grades four, five, and six is understandable in that among 
younger children, absences are mainly determined by illness, i.e. truancy is 
less likely because the age of the child produces greater family surveillance 
of his behavior. During the junior and senior high school years, however, 
school related difficulties, both academic and behavioral, can be avoided 
more readily by the more mature student who can find ways of avoiding attend- 
ance. 

Apparently the Open School experience does not alter the connection be- 
tween the variables noted above and attendance patterns. While there are some 
differences in the magnitude of the correlations, the variables that were rele- 
vant to attendance prior to enrollment in the Open School remain so during the 
Open School experience. In other words, attendance patterns developed in the 
traditional school program remain unaltered by the Open School experience. 
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TABLE 27 

Variables Associated with Better Attendance Patterns 1972-73, 1970-71 



Grade Level 


Variables Associated with Poorer Attendance 


1972-73 
(During Open School) 


1970-71 
(Prior to Open School) 


Four, Five, Six 


Name detected 




Name detected 




Eight, Nine, Ten 


1) 


less time in Open 
School Program 


.41 








2) 


record of behavior 
problems 


.46 


1 } record of behavior 
problems 


.44 




3) 


referral for psycho- 
logical 


.45 


2) referred for psy- 
chological s 


.38 




4) 


retained in grade 


.47 


3) retained in grade 


.38 




5) 


lower SES 


.41 


4) lower SES 


.42 


Eleven, Twelve 


1) 


less time in Open 
School Program 


.16 








2) 


record of academic 
problems 


.48 


1) record of academic 
problems 


.73 




3) 


record of behc.vior 
problems 


.56 


2) record of behavior 
problems 


.38 




4) 


referral for psycho- 
logical 


.48 


3) referral for psy- 
chological 


.73 




5) 


lower SES 


.41 


4) lower SES 


.16 




6) 


low parent involve- 
ment 


.43 
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While the Open School experience does not alter the relationship between 
certain independent variables and attendance patterns, the data clearly shows 
that the average number of absences for the year (1972-73) during which all S's 
were enrolled in the Open School was lower than the previous year (1971-72) when 
part of the group was enrolled and the preceding year (1970-71) when none were 
enrolled (See Table 28). 

TABLE 28 

Average Number of Absences by Grade Level for 1970 - 73 



X Absences 



Grade Level 


1970 - 71 


1971 


- 72 


1972 - 73 
(Open School ) 


4. 5, 6 


8.7 


9 


4 


6.2 


8. 9, 10 


11 .2 


10 


.5 


8.2 


11, 12 


8.7 


9 


4 


6.3 



Highlights of the multivariate analysis displayed in Table 29 of 
California Test and Personality scores for grades, four, five and six are 
as follows: 

1. The low r2 values indicate that data obtained from school 
records are inefficient in explaining individual differences 
in personality scores. The fact that logically related vari- 
ables show poor associations may be used to challenge the 
validity of the test. Supporting this possibility is the 
observation that the standard regression weights for referral 
for psychological examination were positive for all three 
tests. In essence, this means that children referred for 
psychological examination showed better adjustment scores 
(personal, social, and total). On the other hand, referral 
for special education resulted in negative standard regression 
weights in all three cases, meaning that children referred 
for special education scored poorer in adjustment as measured 
by the California. 

2. Some race and sex biases can be inferred for the test. Majority 
group members show better adjustment scores as do females (note 
that for purposes of analysis a sex vector was constructed in 
which male was scored zero and female one). Sex received a 
positive weight indicating that females scored higher on the 
personality test. 

3. Differences in socio-economic status of families were unrelated 
to differences in adjustment scores. 



In each of the three trials (personal adjustment, social adjust- 
ment and total adjustment) longer durations of enrollment in the 
Open School were associated with poorer personality scores. 
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Table 30 summarizes the results of a multivariate analysis of HSPQ factors 
identified as warranting further analysis in the simple effects section. As a 
summary of these results the following generalizations are posed: 

1. Paralleling results for SCAT verbal, in every test school related 
variables accounted for more criterion variance than fixed variables. 



2. Length of enrollment in the Open School program was selected as one 
of our best four of the sixteen predictors for three of the six 
personality factors. These \'esults warrant careful interpretation 
however. Direct measures of personality change reported in Table 19 
should be taken into account in efforts at interpretation. 



a. Higher scores on the ''Intelligence" factor, a "g" type power 
measure are associated with shorter periods of enrollment in 
the Open School program. This is a power factor since these 
items are not subject to time limitations. School record of 
academic difficulty was also a strong predictor of scores on 
this measure, an indication of the validity of the factor. 

b. Length of enrollment in the Open School was the best school re- 
lated predictor of the Ego Strength factor. The negative weight 
denotes that children who have been enrolled in the Open School 
longer tend to score more toward the pole of emotional instability. 
Cattell has illustrated this as: 1) getting emotional when frustra- 
ted; 2) changeable in attitudes and interests; 3) easily perturb- 
ed; 4) evasive of responsibilities and tending to give up; 5) get- 
ting into conflicts and problem situations. 

c. Lower scores on factor 0 are described as indications of uncon- 
trolled adequacy. The positive weight attached to months in Open 
School shows that S's with longer enrollment histories score high- 
er on this factor indicating, in Cattell 's terms "guilt proneness" 
or apprehensive, self-reproaching, insecure, worrying and troubled. 
Associated with higher scores on this factor is the "feeling" that 
people are not so moral and concerned about tilings as they should 
be, together with an inclination toward piety. 

It should be noted that length of enrollment in the Open School will 
be correlated with any changes in the initial statuses of enrollees and that 
therefore, length of enrollment in the program is not a direct measure of pro- 
gram impact. For example, if students recruited for enrollment more recently 
were initially higher on the ^^Intelligence'' factor, this would produce the 
appearance that longer involvement in the program resulted in lower ''Intelli- 
gence" factor scores. Any such casual generalizations would be potentially 
spurious. The fact that simple trends are indications of favorable changes 
as the personality factors identified in Table 19 supports the conclusion 
that the three observations noted above are a function of changes in the 
initial statuses of program enrollees. 
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3. Only a very minor portion of the variation in personality factor 
scores can be accounted for by either the fixed or school related 
variables measured in this study. For the factor "High Intelligence" 
previously discussed, about one-fourth of the variance is explained. 
About the same level holds true for "Presmia" or tender-mindedness 
with an R2 of .25. The remainder are even lower suggesting the 
presence of unmeasured influences. With respect to "Presmia" or 
tender-mindedness , parental involvement received the highest weight. 
Presmic S's have been described as: 1) expecting affection and 
attention; 2) clinging and insecure; 3) gentle, indulgent to self 
and others; 4) artistically fastidious, affected, theatrical; 
5) imaginative; and 6) acting on sensitive intuition rather than 
practical, logical evidence. Children of parents with higher 
degrees of involvement in the program tend to display these 
characteristics. Children identified as behavior problems, re- 
ferred for psychologicals , and better attendance during the 
1972-73 school year show similar patterns. 

Table 31 summarizes the results of a multivariate analysis of adjective self- 
description factors identified as warranting further analysis in the simple 
effects section. As a summary of the multivariate analysis the following gen- 
eral statements are posed: 



1. In only two test factors were more than 25 percent of the variance 
in Self-Description factors accounted for by variables measured in 
the study. As was the case for "HSPQ" factors, these results suggest 
the presence of unidentified and unmeasured effects. 

2. More than 25 percent of the variance in Social Warmth (27%) was ac- 
counted for by the fixed model and Ego Organization (35%) by the school 
related model. In the case of the school related model higher states 
of ego organization were associated with: 

a) higher incidence of absenteeism prior to the open school 
experience. 

b) the absence of academic problem notations in school records 

c) less time in the Open School program 

d) fewer absences during the Open School experience 



Higher social warmth scores were associated with the following profile: 
a) lower chronological age 



b) minority group membership 

c) lower socio-economic status 



d) male 
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Length of enrollment in the Open School appeared in two equations 
involving school related variables, and in both instances received 
a negative weight. Longer periods of enrollment were associated with 

a) lower scores on Social Abrasiveness 

b) lower scores on Ego Organization 



Parental involvement was only selected as relevant to social at- 
tractiveness. Children of parents with higher degrees of program 
involvement rating themselves lower in social attractiveness. 
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Chapter V 
Conclusions and Recommendations 



The conclusions and recommendations which follow are based on the 
evidence presented in the "Findings" chapter. In that chapter no attempt 
was made to interpret or elaborate on the results. This is a cautious 
approach because it enables the reader to draw conclusions and influences 
independent of those derived by the present authors. 

One of the criticisms of program evaluation is that the observations 
are trival. Another is that excess caution or other considerations prevent 
the evaluator from making substantial recommendations. While some of the 
following recommendations may be subject to honest debate it is hoped that 
the problems noted above have been avoided. 

Concl usions 



S election Procedures and Student Body Composition 

1. Recruitment and selection procedures have resulted in a student 
body which is balanced according to population proportions on 
sex. 

2. Racial balance, exceeding the city-wide minority representation 
by six percent has been achieved. Upper grades have a higher 
proportion of minority students than do lower. Still, lower grades 
are representative of the city-wide racial distribution, 

3. An undesirably high proportion of upper socio-economic status 
families have had their children enrolled in the program. Most 
of these are majority group families. The result of this is 

an abnormally high SES level for majority group students. 

4. Grades K through three show an especially heavy concentration 
of upper SES children. 

5. The student population is composed of children who are quite- 
typical in incidence of recorded school problems (academic, 
behavioral, referrals for special class, referrals for 
psychologicals , retention in grade). The distribution of 
SCAT scores and the incidence of referrals for special class 
suggests that somewhere between seven and ten percent of the 
student population would be ca'^didates for special classes 

if they were enrolled in tradi l . onal ly organized programs. 
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Parent Involvement 



6. Approximately 20 percent of the parents were rated as being highly 
involved with the school program. This is a higher proportion than 
would be found in most traditional schools. Parent involvement de- 
clined as grade level increased and was associated with improved per- 
formance on few of the criteria used in this study. Low parent in- 
volvement was associated with poorer attendance patterns in grades 
eleven and twelve. On the personality factor Presmia ( tender-mindedness) 
children of parents who were more involved in the school program re- 
ceived scores indicative of greater dependence, expectations for affec- 
tion and attention, imaginativeness and artistic sensitivity. 

Attendance and Attrition 

7. For the entire Open School population, attendance during the 1972-73 
school years was improved over the previous two years. Variations or 
individual differences in attendance at grade levels four, five, and 
six could not be accounted for by any of the information accumulated 
in this study. At grades eight through twelve, students who were en- 
rolled in the Open school for longer periods showed better attendance 
patterns. As would be the case in any school setting, a history of 
academic and behavior difficulties was associated with poorer attend- 
ance in grade eight through twelve. Children at these grade levels 
are exposed to a lower level of surveillance by parents and are able 
to exercise more self-control over their attendance than in the lower 
grades where absence is usually a consequence of illness. 

8. The withdrawal rate from the program was relatively low (6.5%). This 
rate included transfers, family mobility and droo-outs. It is believed 
that the withdrawal rate at grades ten (20.8?^ minus transfers and family 
moves) and eleven (12.5% minus transfers and family moves)was somewhat 
lower than would be found in a traditional school. Although city-wide 
statistics are not available at the time of writing of this report, a 

20 percent withdrawal rate is frequently alluded to as a mid-point rate 
of attrition in published studies. 

Academic Achievement 

9. Academic Achievement data was collected for grades one, two, and 
three in the area of reading using the Metropolitan. Only at these 
grades was academic achievement data sufficiently complete to warrant 
analysis. Although the enhancement of academic achievement was but 
one of the Major goals of the Open School it is interesting to note 
that these very young students performed above grade level expectation 
in both word knowledge and reading. 

Learning Experiences beyond School Walls & Use of Community Resources 

10. A comparison between the Open School and four traditional schools 

revealed both greater scope and depth of experience beyond the school 
walls for Open School students. Extensive use was made of natural 
learning environments. 
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11. An examination of administrative records showed extensive use of 
community resource persons, volunteers, and paraprofessi onal s by 
the Open School program. 

St udent Interactions 

12. Interactions between students recorded by observers were appraised 
as pleasant in quality. The incidence of helping behavior was high. 
About one-half of the observed interactions occurred across ages 
while only about one- third occurred between members of opposite 
sexes. Interactions between majority and minority group members 
wei*e detected at a rate of about one in five. This rate approxi- 
mates the level of minority representation in the school and is 
very close to statistical expectation given a 72-18 majority-min- 
ority racial distribution. Apparently the Cptn School environment 
has a very limited impact, if any, on the tendencies of young 
children to interact with members of their own sex. On the other 
hand, the program seems to have accomplished a commendable degree 
of inter-racial interaction. As has been noted before, inter- 
gration of persons of varying backgrounds has little meaning or 
impact if interaction does not occur. 

13. Among the physical activities categories selected for obser- 
vation by the Open School staff, speaking and listening showed a 
very high incidence. In contrast, reading, writing, computing, 
and "making" were observed to occur infrequently. It is possible 
that the higher frequencies of speaking and listening may result 
in improved verbal abilities and language comprehension. The 
position would oe supported by the general improvement in verbal 
abilities detected by the School and College abilities test. On 
the other hand, reading and computational skills are not acquired 
unless the learner engages directly in those activities. One can- 
not become a better reader by running around the barn. But, de- 
pending upon an individual's educational philosophy, the relatively low 
observed incidence of reading and computational activities could 

be considered either a favorable or unfavorable feature of the 
program. The present authors do not wish to enter their controversy 

because it has not been fully resolved whether the acquisition 
of academic skills is best under conditions of structured, 
sequential experiences or more realistic situations where 
academic learning is indirect, such as using shop experiences 
to teach measurement concepts. 




H. A separate comment should be made regarding the observation that 
smiles and laughter were frequently observed expressions. Observers 
of traditional classes more frequently observe expressions of neu- 
trality. Some educators feel that smiles and laughter are incon- 
gruent with schooling and therefore devise methods for extinguishing 
their behaviors. Clearly this is not the case for the Open School. 

Changes in Verbal Abilities 

15. Scores obtained in grades four through twelve on the School and 
College Abilities Test (Verbal sections)resul ted in the conclusion 
that verbal abilities were strengthened by the Open School exper- 
ience. An overall growth rate of six percentiles was calculated. 
This is a substantial change because we are referring to change in 
the average status of the entire school population (N=500 plus). 
Means calculated on large numbers of observations do not typically 
show very large movements unless the intervention is extremely 
powerful , 
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A multivariate analysis of verbal abilities disclosed that 
school related problems in academics and behavior were reasonably 
good predictions of verbal abilities at upper grade levels. At 
lower grade levels, individual differences in verbal abilities are 
difficult to explain on the basis of demographic factors such as 
SES and school related variables such as reported academic diffi- 
culties. At the upper levels, socio-economic status and race 
accounted for a large portion of the variance in verbal abilities. 
Apparently the Open School experience is not sufficiently powerful 
to overcome these influences. 

However, it is important to note that both the number of months 
a subject had spent in the Open School proram and his record of 
attendance during the 72-75 school year were selected in a step-wise 
analysis as among the four most important predictors of verbal 
abilities. These facts further support the conclusion that the 
Open School exercised a positive influence on verbal abilities. 

Change in Personality 

16. Students at levels four, five, and six responded to the 

California Test of Personality on two occasions. Early in the 
year Open School students scored low on this test (among the lower 
third according to national norms) and regressed further by year's 
end. Even in areas where one would expect favorable changes re- 
lating to the structure of the Open School experience, such as 
"Sense of Personal Freedom", regression was detected. Therefore, 
the most direct conclusion that can be drawn is that at levels 
four, five, and six the Open School exercises an undesirable in- 
fluence on personality development. Consistent with this is the 
fact that the multivariate analysis selected the number of months 
that a student had been enrolled in the program as first predictor 
of lower adjustment scores (personal and social). 

A second consideration, however, is that the test may be badly 
outdated and contain items which are couched in an outdated idiom. 
Some evidence of this was observed. Also, response sets, the ten- 
dency to agree with statements, results in lower adjustment scores 
because of the scoring procedure used for the test. 

Dr. James O'Donnell, a psychologist at Southern Illinois 
University, has suggested that the Open School environment is organized 
to promote greater personal openness and realistic self-examination. 
The structure of the C T P is such that respondents who are more 
searching and completely honest in their self-appraisals will obtain 
scores indicative of poorer adjustment. Arguing against this inter- 
pretation, however, is the fact that children referred for 
special education scored poorer in adjustment as measured 
by the California test. This is evidence of test validity. 

It should be pointed out, however, that recent studies of the 
Middle School have raised questions concerning the efficacy of more 
open arrangements for students at this age level. Although the open 
education philosophy and practice attempts to minimize competitive 
components such as relative performance ratings, competition for 
resources still exists and younger children are at a disadvantage in 
a mixed age setting. These resources may include both physical re- 
sources and the attention of adults. Parent responses to a question- 
naire used as part of the evaluation of the 1971-72 program year re- 
vealed an awareness of this paradox. The above considerations and 
the inconsistency of results using a more modern test at grades 8, 
9, and 10 suggest the need for further study of this question. 
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17. Contrary to what the data for grades, four, five, and six, 
the personality scores of eighth, ninth, and tenth grade students 
who took Cattell's High School Personality Quiz (HSPQ) showed sub- 
stantial changes on srveral sub-tests. Students became more self- 
assured, group-oriented, adventurous, and "bright". (Interim report 
data supported the validity of this test by comparing Open School 
student profiles with logically related and unrelated groups of 
persons). Changes of a lower magnitude were noted in the direction 
of greater emotional stability and tender mindedness. The Open 
School experience did not promote a sense of being personally re- 
laxed, however, since changes were observed in the direction of 
increased tension . 

A multivariate analysis of background and school record data 
as predictors of HSPQ scores revealed certain paradoxes. While 
the entire group of eight, ninth, and tenth graders demonstrated 
growth over the school year which would be considered compatible with 
the goals of open education, more detailed analysis revealed that 
shorter periods of enrollment in the Open School were associated with 
better personality scores at year's end. The conclusion posed here 
is that more recent enrol lees in the Open School program have been 
initially better adjusted, as measured by the HSPQ. Results of the 
multivariate analysis would therefore be considered a function of 
change in the initial statuses of program recruits. 

Changes in Interest Patterns 

13. An analysis of student responses to an interest inventory on 
two occassions resulted in the conclusion that interests were 
broadened during the course of the year's exposure to the Open 
School. More than twice as many activities (51) received increased 
interest rating than showed aecreased interest (21). It should be 
noted that activities that would relate to science were of low inter- 
est. The same was found for music. Apparently the extensive science 
materials and displays that were made available to students did not 
result in high interest in that area. Nor did the providing of a 
number of direct musical experiences yield high levels of interest 
in music. 

Changes in Student Authoritarianism and Dogmatism 

19. One of the purposes of the Open School is to pcomote a spirit 

of open-mi ndedness and extinguish or minimize authoritarian attitudes. 
These attitudes are believed to inhibit inquiry and inventiveness. 
The data disclosed that the eleventh and twelfth graders who re- 
sponded to the authoritarianism and dogmatism scales were initially 
low on these dimensions. No real change was detected at the end of 
the year. Student levels and dogmatism and authoritarianism were 
higher than those of the staff. 
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Staff Levels of Authoritarianism and Dogmatism 

20. Only one measure, taken In the Fall, was obtained for the staff. 
It was decided that they were too burdened with other tasks to re- 
spond in the Spring. Also, preliminary analysis indicated very low 
levels of dogmatism and authoritarianism on their part. This data 
is of limited usefulness, however, because several staff members 
refused to respond to certain items, changed the wording of items, 
or did not follow Instructions. 

Changes in Student Self-Descriptions 

21. Repeated measures on an adjective self-description instrument 
showed the largest favorable change on the factors: ego organization 
and social attractiveness. The subjects for this component of the 
study were eleventh and twelfth graders. Since these are self ratings 
it is reasonable to conclude that improvements in self-concept occurred 
during the Open School experiences. No changes in an unfavorable direc- 
tion on any of the factors were apparent. 

Advisor (teacher) Sensitivity 

22. The same self-descriptive rating scale (56 items) was filled 
out by advisors for their advisees. In this task, the advisors 
attempted to rate the student as they felt the student would rate 
himself. A comparison of the results obtained in the fall docu- 
mented the fact that advisors were extremely sensitive to the views 
that individual students had of themselves. The average difference 
between advisor projected ratings and student self ratings was only 
.16 across all seven factors on a five point item scale. At the 
end of the year, advisors were even more accurate with their pro- 
jected ratings differing by an average of only .14 from those of 
the students. 

Parent Perceptions of the Open School 

23. Parent responses to a questionnaire concerning the Open School 
were generally favorable. Parents suggested the need for: more 
follov; through; more help getting students Involved in productive 
activities; more supervision; a larger staff. 
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Recommendations 



1. Efforts should be made to recruit a higher proportion 

of minority students at lower grade levels. On the other hand, 
the minority enrollment at the upper grades should be decreased. 
These recommendations a^e based on the assumption that proportional 
minority representation is desirable at all grade levels. It 
should be noted that the impact of racial intergration on the 
socialization of children is greatest at earlier ages. One could 
agree that it may be more effective in the long run to provide for 
higher levels of minority representation in the lower grades (e. g. 
25 percent), and lower levels in the upper ( e. g. 10 percent). 

2. Working class families of mid-range socio-economic status 
should be better represented in the population of the school. 
The hea\y draw upon children of professional people should be 
reduced. Probably the skewness of the SES distribution is related 
to the heightened awareness of the educational alternatives move- 
ment by professional and semi-professional persons. Grades K-3 
show an especially heavy concentration of upper SES parents. 

3. The data gathered in the evaluation suggests the presence of 
students in the school who should be eligible for some 

special education service. In the opinion of the evaluator, it 
is unlikely that children of limited mental abilities and/or be- 
havior disorders can profit from the Open School environment with- 
out supplementary services. These children are recognized as being 
generally poor at organizing their environment, following through 
in activities on their own, and what we might call self-monitoring. 
For these children, if and when identified, some form of cooperative 
effort with special education personnel might be profitably organized. 
In general, it is important that some bpecial education staff be 
attached to the school . 



4. A separate follow-up study should be made of students from the 
Open School who voluntarily terminate their education. Reasons for 
so doing should be identified. Comparisons of the holding power of 
the Open School and more traditional institutions would also be 
worthwhile. Related to this, a careful analysis of cases where par- 
ents transfer students to ^other programs should yield data which 
would be useful in selecting participants in the future. It is 
likely that the majority of transfers result from parents not fully 
understanding or agreeing with the philosophy and structure of the Open 
School when their children are initially enrolled. 

5. Future analysis of program impact should be directed more toward 
the younger students. The data obtained in this study raises some 
questions concerning the efficacy of this program for levels four, 
five, and six. Certainly follow-up study with other personality 
instruments would be warranted at these levels. Very limited data 
has been collected on levels kindergarten through three. Since 
these formative years are of extreme importance in setting patterns 
of adaptation to later schooling, careful study of this group would 

O be of value. 
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Although the extent and variety of experiences beyond the 
school walls was great, we have no documentation concerning what 
skills or information was acquired as a consequence. It would be 
of interest to have some record of the specific kinds of activities 
that were pursued in these contexts. A systematic photographic 
diary might be a valuable form of documentation. 

Direct efforts should be made by advisors to promote interest 
in science. The mere availability of science materials may be 
insufficient to elicit interest. 

Children who are of lower socio-economic status and/or members 
of minority groups still demonstrate lower verbal abilities. With- 
out the presence of compensatory activities in a natual environment 
with self-pacing and self-selection one would expect this disadvantage 
to remain. 

Parent and student responses indicated a concern for the staff/student 
ratio. An effort should be made to add at least four direct instruc- 
tional staff. 
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